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['YPE- -WRITING and SHORTHAND 


WORK of eve' deecription —aerary Scientific, l. &c. 
undertaken. high ECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, erate terme Translations. —Miss Bets eases 


and Offices, 28, V ictoria Street, 8 


TXPE-WRITIN G. —Every Description of 


Work. Lite: % Selentite, &c., undertaken. Orders carefu | 
ont id prom to, Moderate Terms. 7 Copies at redu 
—M jOMAS, 419, Wandeworth Road, 8. 


OMAN COINS.—W. 8. LINCOLN & 


py 69. New Oxford 8 London, inves just_ made man 
im Additions to their Series of RUMAN FIRST BRAS 
COLNS, froma Julius a to the Fall of the Empire, incladin 
Jvoaza Carta and other Historical Reverses. Colleetors are invi 
to call and i inspect. 


Type-W: riting and 





ARTISTS STUDIO.—To be LET 


(central), excellent we epto and RESIDENTIAL 
CHAMBERS combined. ‘and West ‘Em  — Modern ws 
iaate midves sepvoen aa Le est End North-east a8 = 

ectric 
fight. yall hs Apply tollansenn, Collector's Office, 63, Chancery 








“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING ¢ for the PRESS is 
continued five aw th Technical Students have 
— ty — —~ ol studying oS Mr. Blackburn's aie Collection of 

‘en Drawings; also of seeing and handli LS ous materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the 


_ PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address sas, v ictoria Street, 8. w. 


act CATALOGUE. 
BAEDEKERS & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37. Sono Square. Lonpox, W 


BOK-PRICES CURRENT, @ com mplate 


t of Five bg Lt) eovens, neat and clean. 
price £12 ry ee Powe t, 50, Townshend Road, St. John’s Wood, N.V 


H OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.— 


M. BARBIER, French Master, wy ee Ex- 
aminer in Freneh to Intermediate Education receives at his 
country residence in Normandy, during J une, Jaly. and August, a few 
GENT EMEN de desirous of pt eras their know x~ French by a 
stay in Franee. Backward dates coached for Examinations. 
Beautiful qpuntss. Tennis. Every C »ufort. Highest references. — 
For particulars and Prospectus apply t» M. Barsier, Ecrosville, par 
patettueans Eure, Sane. 
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MESSRS. 


AT ALL 
MRS. SPENDER’S NEW NOVEL 


A WAKING. In 3 vols. | 


Liverpool Mercury.—“In this noble story Mrs. Spender 
takes _ place in the front rank of living English novelists. 
Apart from the style, which is clear and beautiful, there is 
throughout the whole work a play of — intense sympathy 
with all that is noble in manhood and wemasheol, ¢ oa at 
the same time such a manifestation of self-conscious strength, 
that the conviction is irresistible that in this writer we have 
an author whose name will some day be a household word.” 


Scottish Leader.—" Mrs. Spender can always be relied on t> 
teresting... 


make her stories in ..' A Waking’ is an eminently 
readable novel.” 

Freeman’s Journal.—*A literary work of art....... Un- 
doubtedly able and well written.” 

,engon f Herald.—“ This is a novel with a great deal of 
power...... Altogether an admirable study.” 

Yorkshire Post.—“ A most interesting story.” 

Dublin Mail.—“ A true and lifelike piece of work, ee. 
have read Mrs. Spender’s story with much interest.’’ 





BY TWENTY-FOUR DISTINGUISHED NOVELISTS. 


THE FATE of FENELLA. In 
8 vols. With over 70 Original Illustrations. 
Athenaeum.—“ The career of Fenella is well knit together. 
The movement also goes briskly forward.” 


Sunday Sun.—“ al wh y interesting. Indeed, we have 
seldom read a od which kept the interest so freshly piqued 
from chapter to cha 

Glasgow pcr - ts novel is thoroughly enjoyable. 
Some of the scenes and episodes are singularly powerful.’ 


Liverpool Mercury.— mi novel experiment resulting in an 
unquestionable success.’ 

Scottish Leader.—“ The result is very striking; the story is 
full of life and movement.” 

Daily Chronicle.— At all the libraries ‘The Fate of 
Fenella’ is being y read. At Mudie’s there has been a 








marked run upon the sory: a 





HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


THE LIBRARIES. 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 


ROUND the COMPASS in 


AUSTRALIA. With numerous Illustrations, In demy 
Svo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Athenacum—“ The work may be highly commended.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. Parker may fairly claim to bave 


produced one of the most readable of recent works on 
Australia.” 


BY MARGARET THOMAS. 


A SCAMPER =. SPAIN 


and TANGIER. With numerous Itlvstrations by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s 
Scotsman.— She strikes off the Rapectanhate features aud 

aspects of modern Spain and a Spaniards with a lively 
and clever pen, and she has e passages that, not les 
than her sonnets, prove that she possesses the poct’s as wel 
as the painter’s faculty. Those who possess themselves 0 
her book will glance eagerly over the charming illustrations.’ 


Globe.—* 8ke*ches of much charm and fidelity.”’ 


Leeds Mercury.— Distinctly a pleasant book, aboundiog in 
close observation as well as imaginative glamour.” 


“Would there were more works of 
The book is as near perfection as they get 


Freeman’s Journal,— 
travel like this! 
nowadays.” aed 


BY PROFESSOR CHURCH. 


PICTURES from ROMAN LIFE 


and STORY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. With Mlus- 
trations. [ This day. 


BY AUTHOR OF “BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.” 


A MODERN ULYSSES. The 


Stran History of Horace Durand. By JOSEPH 
HATTON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Spectator,—“ The writer reaches real dramatic force.” 


Daily Telegraph.—“‘ Has not « page which has not upon it 
the stamp of power and style.” 


Lonvon: HUTCHINSON & CO., Parernoster Square, E.C. 





MR. WM. 


THE NEW (FIFTH) EDITION in1 Volume, price 3s. 6:1. 
Mr. GuapstonE writes: ‘‘ I congratulate you on the 
‘Scapegoat’ as a work of art.’’ 


“|THE SCAPEGOAT 


A Romance. 
By HALL CAINE. 


TIMES,.—* Excels in dramatic force all the author’s previous 
efforts...... Matchless of its kind.” 

ATHENAEUM, —“ It is a delightful story to read.” 

ACADEMY .—* A series of the most profoundly conceived 
characters in modern fiction.” 

GUARDIAN.—Every sentence contains a thought, and 

um word in it is balanced and arranged to accumulate the 
intensity of = force. ’ 


the same Author, 3s. 6d. each. 


: A New 
[20th Thousand, | NATION. 


WOMAN—THROUGH a MAN’S EYE- 
GLASS. By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. With LIllus- 
trations by Dudley Hardy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Athenaeum.—* Shrewd observation and keen utterances.’ 


UnsirornM WITH THE ADOVE.—Price 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD MAID’S CLUB. By 


I. ZANGWILL, Author of ‘The Bachelor’s Club.” 
Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. Contain- 


ing ‘‘ A Common Story,” “ Reffey,”” and “ Captain, my 
Captain!” By WO COTT BALESTIER. With a 


THE BONDM:! 
Saga. 





Memoir by HENRY JAMES. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by cane GODFREY LL ARD, M.A., F.R LS. 
HANS BREITMA ") 
Cc ad. 8vo, “doth, L per y i. 


Vo 
FLORENTINE NIGHTS, Schnabelewopski. 
The RAB of BACHAR:’ vcr and SII rth ‘s 
MAIDENS r™ WOMEN 
Times.—“ We can_ reco) mmend no better medium for making 


acquaintance at first a with ‘the a Avistophanes.” 
olumes IT. and IT 


PICTURES of TR RAVEL, 1823-1828. In 


2 vols. Volumes V. and VL. 
GERMANY. In 2 vols. 
Volume lV. 
THE BOOK of SONGS. Lu the press. 
* Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 Numbered Copies. 


LOVE SONGS of ENGLISH POETS, 


1500- anes, B ith Notes by RALPIL H. CAINE. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
xtra. 
: ® Riso 190 Cop ies printed on hand-made paper, extra binding. 


THE GREAT EOUCATORS. 
A NEW SERIES on the LEADING MOVERS in EDUCATION Ab 
THOUGHT from the EARLLEST TIMES to the PRESENT DA 
Each Subject wil fy at onan te V —- 1 crown 8vo, price = 
w ready, Vols. I. and 
ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational 


Ideals. By THOMAS DAVIDSON, M.A., 


LOYOLA, and the Educational 1 System of the 
Jesuits. By the Rey. THOMAS ILUGHES. 
Others are in preparation, 


NOTES for the NILE: together with 


a Metrical Re desing Fd the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and of the 

Precepts of h-Hotep (the Oldest Book in the World). By 

HAR WIC x ». RAW) \SLEY, M.A. Small 4to, cloth extra, J Sas 
Times.—" Lnstruction and entertainment Pleasantly couveyed. 


Lonpox: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bevroxy Srreer, W.C, 
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HE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
T BALA, NORTH WALES. 

Priicipal—The Rev. T. C. Epwarps, D.D., late Principal of the 
Univ-rsity College of Wales, Abery stwyth. 

Professor of Dogmatics and the Biblical Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment—The Principat. 

Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Testament—The Rev. 
Liewetrn Toaw Evans, D.D. 

Professor of Ethics, Apol 
Rev. Extis Eowanps, M.A. ( 

Professor of Church H pew’ and the History of Doctrine—The Rev. 
Ilvon Wittiams, M.A. (Lon 

The College is exclusively Theological, but is open to all, whether 
candidates for the ministry or laymen, be longing to any section of the 
Christian Church, on peseing an Entrance Examination. 

A fee of £5 for the Session is charged in the case of students not 
candidates for the ministry among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 

The NEXT SESSION begins on MONDAY, Serremnen 19, 1892. 
Yor Prospectus apyly to the Reetstran at the College. 


(OL EGE of PRECEPTORS. — The 

COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS are about to 
appoint additional EXAMINERS in the following subjects : a 
(1) Classics (Latin and Greek), (2) French. (3) German, 


nin and Comparative Religion—The 


Pall Mall,—The Pictures of the late Charles Henfrey, Esq., 
removed from the Villa Clara, Lago Maggiore. 


M ESsRs. FOSTER y announce 


SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54. PALL 
MALL, on WEDS ESDAY, the 15rn June, at 1 o'elock precisely, by , by 
direction of the Executor, ‘hi omy PICTURES, incl 
exhibited work by the late sere views ot Gibraltar and 
Susa, by Bossoli, the Madonna a: and Child, Luini, and_works — 
t» L. Cranach, Guardi, Gnesetne, — » Mal 
Zuccharelli. "May Monday and Tuesday next, when ¢ coin 
logues may be had.—54, Pall Mall. 








Pall Mall.— Several small collections af Pictures and Drawings, 
and a few Bronzes and pieces of Stutuary, by direction of 
Executors and others. 


ESSRS. FOSTER res fully announce 


for SALE by AUCTION, he GALLERY, PALL 

MALL. on rw EDNESDAY, the 1sTH st Ne, the PICTURES of ot the late 

Mrs, John Lewis Auberi, the Captain G. H. Elliot, the late Francis 

Macgregor, Esq., and others, including old on and Italian Pictures, 
eM pictures. and water-colour bs wings by 

Bossoli Rirket Foster I, A. mw) Alma Tadema 

W. Davies We Pg BA H, Moore A and’ Siatuary, May be 
and others, and Proo' ravings, Bronzes, ual 
¥ sy nee , ane Tussday next, when catalogues may’ be had.— 
No. 54, Pa! a 


THEATRES. . 








8, WH 
Leonard e, Mr. Charles Cartwright; ¢ 
Sevonige, Liam _Bignold, Charts Daitor om. J.D. 
Fuller tee. Brod — Resell, 
Liogham, Northcote, &c. &e. ; Leigh, 


Campbell, Miss Clara i 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE GREY MARE, Followed 
at 19, by THE POET AND THE PUPPETS. essrs, 
C. Il. Hawtrey, C. Brookfield, Eric Lewis, W. Wyes, E 
Cosham, Gurney, J. Ne'son; : 
Brooke, L. Ruggles, and Lottie V 





Vane Featherston, 
enne. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW SUB. At 9.15, 
RO+ENCR =o AND GUILDENSTERN. At 10, A PAN. 
TOMIME REHEARSAL. Messrs. Thomas, Elliot, Little, 
———, Coutts, Van; he a —y y Bertram, Rochfort, 

Weed @. Kingston. 


Palfrey. no | D Moore. 








must be University Graduates, and, in the case of the Classical 
Examinership, must have taken First or Second Class Honours. Th ey 
should also have had considerable experience in school work. Appli- 
cations, accomp imied by testimonials, should be addressed to the Dean 
of the Cou.ece, Bloomsbury Square, W .C., not later than the 30th of 
June. No pe rsonal application is to be made to any member of the 
Council, Varticulars may be obtained on application to 


Cc. R. Hopeson, B A., Secretary. 


PHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Ex: mination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different sulyects, the standard being the same as that for the 
f A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, | 
Nedford, Belfast, Kirmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, C heltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, * Dumfries, 95 laverness, Led 8, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, I borough, eoeiieee Tyne, Paisley’ 
Truro, &c. 
For Prospectus, &c., apvly to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


Piktu COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


The ¢ jompoll of Firth College propose to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of MATILEMATICS, at a salary of £250 a year, with half the Fees of 
his Classes. Duties to commence in Ovtober next. Names of Candi- 
dates to be sent in not later than Juxe 8th. Particulars on applica- 
tion to the Reerstean, Firth College. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 


WANTED at once, a LIBRARIAN. Salary to begin s at £120, 
with increase of £10 up to £150 perannum. For duties and other par- 
ticulars apply to the Reermstaar. Applications, with five copies of 
testimonials, to be forwarded at once to the Coll ge Registrar. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—SECOND ASSISTANT 
to the aosg RERS at the ROYAL ARTILLERY COLLEGE | 
(20-25) 22x ¢ 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms tu be obtained, wae Eeeoeens, from 
the Seeaetany, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. 


QUMMER MEETING (VACATION 


COU RSES) AUGUST 1—31 J DINBU RGH.—Programmes from 
Tnowsox, University Hall 








Aagtucr 


pris RECORD SOCIETY. —The 
ANNUAL MEETING will be held on TUESDAY, June lith, 
at4p.m., in Mr. ATHILLS CHAMBERS, HERALD COL JLEG E, Ec, 
W. P. W. Purtoimone, Hon, Secretary. 
goth May, 1892. 


RoexAt 





FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
AMERSHAM HALL acHOe. SAVERERAN-CE-SR AMES, 


A remarkably well- Auilt, comiate arranged, and very com- 
modious modern of containing, 
4handsome Reception Rooms, 5 large and lofty Class Room - le 
Jining Hall, 30 well proportioned Bedrooms, 2 Dressing 
Kitchens, and ample Offices, occupying a magnificent position on the 
high ground above the Village of Caversham, half a mile from the 
River Thames. and 14 mile from the County Town tations of 

Reading on the Great Western, South-Eastern and South-Western 

| Railways, forty-five minutes journey from Paddington ; chabting (4 
| 

| 

| 

| 











oose boxes), Coach-house, Farm-buildings, capital Swimmi ing i 
Cottages, Gardens, Charming Grounds, ornamentally Timhered Par! 

Lands, Tennis Lawns, Cricket and Football Grounds, Fir Pinntation 
and picturesque Lodge with a Southern aspect, a remarkably healthy 
soil and subsoil, and an area of 20 Acres or thereabouts. 


MESSES. HASLAM & SON will sell by 


AUCTION at the AUCTION MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, 
LONDON, on MONDAY, June 27rn, at 1 o'clock punctually, in one 
unless reviously disposed of privately, the remark- 
ply placed, conveniently arranged, and ie vay 

Ga = and Park Lands, 


or in three Lots, 
ably well- uit’ fs 
commodious modern Mansion, Buildi 
known as AMERSHAM HALL, Cavers es, near Reading, 
for very mauy years most qusseqteny occupied : asa “High Class Boys! 
School, for which purpose, or for a Ladies College, a Convalescent 
Home, or 7 — + ~ it_is admirably oe, and it could 
| readily be ada; ee for a spacious Private Residen 
Particulars, iews, Plans, and — of Sale may be obtained 
| at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., of Messrs. 
| Warernovuse, Wixternotuam & Harrison, Solicito rs, 1, "New Court, 
| Lincoln's Inn, London,W.C. ; or of Messrs. H _ AM ry Son, Auctioneers 
and Surveyors, Friar- ‘street Chambers, Readin 


Downe Hall, Bridport, rooms 


AN important SALE of a LIBRARY of 








2,000 BOOKS, comprising a coll te 
in all de oe < Lm anda few oil Paintings Engravings. 
Prints, collection o 


Chara 
ay rhich it be SEOLD® Lb ¢ AUC TION = TUESDAY, Je = 
fier, Ise, by Mr.. RICHARD CAINES, the property of J. M. I 
ONTAGU, 
Catalog logues, ‘3d. each, to be ob‘ained from the Avctionerr, East 


Street, Bridport. 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 








Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT-DUFF, G C.8.1. 


THURSDAY, l6ru JUNE, at 8.30 v.., 
The following Paper will be read:—“THE DIARY of PHILIP 
JULIUS, Duke of Pomerania-Wollgast, during a Visit to England in 
the year 1603.” Edited by Professor Dr. vox Buetow, Keeper of the 
* ate Archives of Pomerania, and Translated by Witrreo Powe t, 
1.B.M. Consul at Stettin. 





Just Out, 


By HERBERT 


With a Continuation to 


By CHAS. 8. MIALL. 
** All who wish to understand the character and position of Enghsh Nonconformity 


Rev. 8S. G. Grees, D.D., writes: — 
vill find herein most serviceable help.” 
r. J. Canvecs Wittiams writes: 


guidance. 
Daily Ne 8 says: 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Leng crown 8yo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 


“Tt is, im fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians, and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference und for 


-“ Tt constitutes a tute Aworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 


8. SKEATS. 
1891. 





Lonpon ! 


W. 
SUBSCRIPTIO 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


‘ew Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 


A Catalogue of Surplus and N 


and can be had upon application at ‘the Bookstalls 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


ALEX ANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvamv AL Grazer, E.C. 


H. SMITH & SON’S 





N LIBRARY, 





CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charle: Wyndham 
THIS EVENING, at 8. 45, THE FRINGE OF SOCIETY. 
Mr. Charles Ws ndham, Messrs. E. H. Vanderfelt, W. Blake. 
lev, Cyril Maude, F. Atherley $ Mispe Mary Moore, Carlotta 
Addison, E. Jeff, F. Frances, Mrs. Langtry. At 8.15, 
TWO YOUNG W E3. 


GARRICK THEATRE. _ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL’8 PARADISE. Ry 
Sydnev Grundy. At 7. 55, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Mrs. Bancroft. 

BASBAREEE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum Trer. 

THIS EVENING, at 813. PERIL. Mr. Tree, Mr. Kemble, 
Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Macklin, Mr. Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Wigley ; Miss Julia Neilson, Miss L. Webster. 
Miss Ivanova. and Miss Rose Lae At 8.10, THE 
WATF. Mrs. Tree and Miss Maud Milton 


LYCEUM ‘THEATRE. 
Lessee and Man: Mr. H. Brersoum Tree. 
THIS EVENING. FF 


ager, 

at 8, KING HENRY VIII. Mr. Irving 
_ Ellen Terry ; Messrs. William Terriss, ones. he, 
Bishop, Hague, Tyara, Farquhar, Beaumont, H d, G. 
Craig, Bond, Harvey, Lacey, Johnson, Archer, onl Forbes- 
Robertson ; Misses Vanbrugh, Le Thiere, Mrs. Paunceforth. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, STRATHLOGAN. Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, Louise Litta, Ada Ferrar, and agg & al 
Messrs. H. Reeves-Smith, Beaucham Flemming, Bed 
Shine, Ilaynes, Crauford, Caffrey, Fitzgerald, and Herbed 


Waring. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

te EVENING, at S28, LADY WINDERMERE’3S 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holles, V. seteny, and 
Nutcombe Gould; Misses Fanny leman, ag, Hanbuty, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, Granville W . Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole ietor and Manager, R. D’Oxty Carte. 
THIS EVENING, at 850, THE VICAR OF BRAY 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Green, and 
Courtice Pounds ; Mesdames L. Snyder, ney Desens, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Ats, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. Toad = 

SHAFLESBURY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, + AND LEANDER. e 








Brown Potter and Mr. 4 bag 

Chester, oon, Sa Murray, a, Yorke hens, one 

Waller, E Giradot, &c. At 8.3 A PLAY LITTLE. 

| oe Dairolles ; Messrs. Ian , P. Cunningham, 
Cc. 





STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILuE Epovinx. 
THIS EVENING, at 840, NIOBE_ (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Tsabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, 1. Gold- 
smith, and C. Zerbini. "at 8, NOCREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett ; Mr. Hawtrey, &e, 
LYRIC THEATRE. | 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sreparr. 
THIS EVENING. at 8.20, THE | BOUNSSSANE™. 
Misses G. ee ‘._—— E. Moo Moore, and I. 
— 9% Messrs. L. pany F. Wrait,. J. Robertson, F. 
Cook, Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous, C. Burt, and H. 
ow OS, At 7.40, THE SENTRY. 
TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8 45, Barrie’s new comic play, in three 
acts, WALKER, 1ONDON. Supported by J. L. TOOLE 
and powerful company. Preceded, at 8, by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Doors Dainee | at 7.30. Matinees of “ Walker, 
London” and “ Escape” ev Saturdav and Easter 
Monday at 2. Box-office 10 8 5 oe 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Tuomas Tuorse. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, SOPHIA. Messrs. Thomas 
Thorne, Fred Thorne, Blythe, Yorke, Dodsworth, and Charles 
Warner; Mesdames Sophie, Larkin, Kate Phillips, Helen 
Forsyth. Helen Vane, Trench, and Maude Millett. _ 


VENICE AT OL TNESS. 
THIS DAY, at 230 and 8.30, Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operatic Spectacle, VENICE THE BRIDE OF 





Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 


THESEA. Doors open at 12 and 6. . Venanzi, Coppini, 
Lombardi, Lee = Beignetl, Campana, incometto, Ver‘oni, 
Bimbi, Correttini, &c.:; Signorianas Mecherini, 


; Carona, and 1 ,400 performers. 
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“the Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
ties, and the leading Publishers. Fer specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 
ey ~ rocess ada to Photographic Engraving 
ms r. es of Paintings by Gains h, Holman 
Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R-A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Au ravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 
THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
po my of Italy, Spain, italland, and London, including 
ILM, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


Just published, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 6d. 


APERS and PEDIGREES mainly re- 
lating to CUMBERLAND and WESTMORLAND. By 
Wituam Jackson, F.S.A., Vice-President of Cumberland and West- 
morland Archzeological Society. With numerous eqns. Plans, 
&c. (Being Vols. V. and VI. of the ** Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Anti ‘ian and Archeological Society.) 
London : Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


Fourth Edition.—5s. 











PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 


By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
Harnison & Sons, Pall Mall. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & ©CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HA FSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this — celebrated 
prccees for agee pastes and editions de luxe. For ii Book 

llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRU) MOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved p iP 03 
view. Prices on application. 











ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIikKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
TRRES per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 


on 
TWo per CENT. ooCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
nape encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums or 


deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK., with full particulars, post free on 
lication. RaNcis Ravenscrort, Manager. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & 00's Ai SAUCE, 


GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES. Also, 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

















(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 

ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE HON GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. By the Hon. Georcr N. 


CURZON, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Russia in Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian Question.” With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, ard 
53 Itustrations in the Text, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


ATHEN.EUM,.—“ Having mastered his theme by study, taste, travel, and practical experience, Mr. Curzon com- 
municates his results to his fellow c »untrymen in a mode which can hardly fail to be approved by all who care to be 
enlightened on an important question of current history and politics..... From first to Jast this highly remarkable book may 
be honestly recommended as trustworthy, instructive, and interesting..... The many i!lustrations are excellent,” 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY DURING the CIVIL WAR. 


Compiled from the Letters and illustra‘ed by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY. With a Preface by 8, R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D, With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Facsimile, 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, 42s. 

‘* Lady Verney docs ample justice to her fascinating theme. She possesses the art of making the Old Verneys of the 
Civil War live over again, and she neglects none of the interests, political, social, and personal, which belong to their livcs. 
sees Lhe volume is enriched by a series of portraits of the Verney family, faithfully and most beautifully reproduced.” 

Times, 





NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. River Haccarv. With 23 Illustrations by 


Cc, H, M, Kerr, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* No more complete picture of savage life has ever been presented to the world...... where are scenes in this book which 
seem destined to be preserved when the time itself and the people are quite forgotten. Such is the story of the Great 
‘Ingomboco’ when Chaka slays the false and lying wizards and witches, The discomfiture of the Prophets of Baal is not 
more full of wonder and of terror...... This is, to our mind, the best book, the most sustained, the most powerful, the truest 
book, that Mr, Rider Haggard has yet produced,”—Saturday Review, 


GEOFFREY de MANDEVILLE: a Study of the Anarchy. By 
J. H. ROUND, M.A., Author of “ The Early Life of Anne Boleyn : a Critical Essay,” 8vo, 168, 
‘Mr. Round treats his subject with great learning and acumen.”—Times, 


ELISABETH FARNESE. ‘ The Termagant of Spain.” By Epwarp 
ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 


* An extremely interesting and picturesquely written volume. . . A careful and erudite study of one of those 
interesting Queens for whom the eighteenth century was remarkable, '— Daily Telegraph. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. Cabinet Edition. 12 vols., crown §vo, 6s. each. (ENGLAND, 7 vols.; IRELAND. 
5 vols, In course of publication in Monthly Volumes.) ENGLAND, Vols. I.—V, now ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. LANG’S WORKS. 
GRASS of PARNASSUS. First and last Rhymes. By Anprew 


LANG. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap, 8vo, 2s. 61, net. 
*,* To this Edition about Thiity New Pieces, either unpublished or hitherto uncollected, have been added. 


Uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. cach net. 
LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. | OLD FRIENDS. 
BOOKS and BOOKMEN. LETTERS on LITERATURE. 


IV 4 1; . sear , 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited by Axprew Lane. New 
Edition. With Notes, Printed on India Paper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* To this Edition a few notes, mainly on — of antiquarianism, connected with the traditional songs and bal'ads 
have been added by Mr. Lang. The design of the cover is taken from an Italian binaing of the fifteenth century, figured 
in Libri’s Monuments Indédits. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By H. Dwunnine 


MACLEOD, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Selected by the Roval Com- 
missioners for the Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchenge, Bank Notes, &c, In 2 
vols. Vol. I. (Fifth Edition), 12s. Vol. II. (Fourth Edition), 14s. 

‘We have had the pleasure of commending so much of Mr, Macleod's valuable work as a teacher of th3 Science of 
Economics on previous occasions, that we really find but little left us to say that is new by way of urging our readers tu 
the study of the revised, and, we believe, final edition of his great Treatise on Banking now before us.” 

Law Magazine and Review. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Introductory to the 


Study of Physical Science. Designed fer the Use of Schools, and of Candidates for the London Matricwation and 
other Examinations, New Edition, Re-written and Enlarged, With numerous Exercises and Examples. The 
Examination Questions comprise all those set during the last twenty years at the Matriculation of the London 
University, and several from the Papers of the Science and Art Department. With Answers and 131 Woodcuts, By 
Sin PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Se., BA. Feap, 8vo, price 38. 6d. 

*,* A KEY to this work in preparation. 


SILVER LIBRARY .— ew Volume. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? A Couwrse of Lectures 


delivered before the University of Cambridge, By F, MAX MULLER, K,M. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





NEW STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 
DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiography. With Introduction by 


WALTER BESANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* In this book an attempt has been made to delineate faithfully the experiences of a girl who resolved to win for 
herself an honourable position on the stage. The book is a bond side autobiography. 





Loxpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRA RY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 
to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, 46s. 6d. 

Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I. and IL., 21s. ; 
Vol. IIL, 10s. 6d.; Vol. TV., 15s. 





THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the History of Rome from Cvesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
— ATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Vh.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 6 vols.,demy Svo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 











THE HISTORY of the RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constituticn, 
avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
Sve, Gx, 





DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
W. ovlbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&e. The Popular Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Index and Portraits, 6s. 





BISHOP THIRLWALLS LETTERS 
to a FRIEND. Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
A much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a 
lortra't, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON, 12 vols., de my vo, £0. Each separately (with 
the exception of lil., 1V., VL, and VII.) 15s. The New 
Series begins with “fol. VI. ‘Vol. XUL is the Index. 





THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 


MIN. In demy Svo, with over 200 Dlustrations, 12s. 





THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
GINDELY, by Prof. TEN BROOK. In 2 vols., large 
rown Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 





THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE, FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Elited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. In 9 vols., demy Evo, 
with Portraits, £5 5s. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SILOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
lersonages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy Svo, 36s. 








THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. By a, CREASY. Library Edition, 
in demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ricard Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS 
Notes and Recollections. 


Two Vols., Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I.—Reron or Lovis Pumirre. 


11.—Tue Emprre. 
[Neat weck 


E, B, LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTER- 


ISTICS, By E. B. LANIN. Reprinted, with Revisions, 
from the Fortnightly Review. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
The National Observer says:—“ E. B. Lanin’s ‘ Russian 
Characteristics’ is one of the cleverest and most brilliant 
books on Russia that has been written for many years.” 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


STUDIES at LEISURE. By 


W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “Studies: Old and 
New,” &ec,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daiiy Chronicle says :—‘‘Mr. Courtney teaches a 
sound spiritual philosophy. His volume is to be com- 
mended to all who find pleasure in thinking while they 


read,’ 


LOUIS HENRY CURZON, 


A MIRROR of the TURF; or, 


The Machinery of Horse Racing Revealed ; Sa the 
Sport of Kings as it is to-day. By LOUIS HENRY 
CURZON, Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The Daily News says :—‘‘Mr. Curzon has treated the 
historical section of his subject with conscientious care, 
avuiding apocryphal anecdotes, yet giving in concise forn) 
nearly all that is really worth knowing about ‘ the 


beginnings of racing,’ &c. 


Seventh Edition. 


THE RACEHORSE in TRAIN- 


ING. By WILLIAM DAY. With Hints on Racing and 
Racing Reform; to which is added a Chapter ou 
Shoeing. Demy 8vo, 9s 
The Daily Te’egraph says :—“ A book which for all time 
will take its place as a turf classic.’ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Crown 8vo, 3 vols. 


The National Review says:—* ‘A Human Document’ is 
beautifully written avd the pages glitter with 
epigrams,” 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. By 
MABEL E, WOTTON. Crown 8svo, (Shortly. 


HENRY IARFORD, 


the Story of a Young 


By HENRY HARFORD, 3 vols., crown 
(Next week, 


FAN: 


Girls Life. 
Sve. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
N EW BOOKS. 


THE TOURIST SEASON IN NORWAY. 
THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 


E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “‘ Too Curious,” &c. wn 
35 Full-Page Dlustrations and Route Map. Crown Svo, 

“ cloth extra, 7s. 64. [Just t ready, 
ou om entertaining com penton on = — to Norway and a valuable 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By GEORGE yn LAYARD, B.A. 
With 3 Portraits, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustra. 
tions, including 15 Photogravures. Royal Svo, cloth 





extra, 21s. 
L ARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 copies, demy 4to, boa ds, 
with extra Illustrations, Three Guineas net. Very shor ro 


* Admirable good reading, illustrated as —~ is witha e numt 
oul facsimiles of Charles Keene's drawings and sketc ape sepia 
RS Da Nell Tel 
It is difficult to leave these pages until one has finished a 
Standarl 
The ‘ Life’ is one of great and varied interest... .a worthy me me 
ment to the memory of one of the mos' a See pen, ar ane that this 
century or this country has at any time p Mall G »20tte, 
“The book is in every respect an excellent piece a work, and its 
pumerous drawings and letters in f are ad bly done.” 
Daily News. 


LIFE of SIR EVELYN WOOD. By 


CHARLES WILLIAMS, War Correspondent. wa 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
“ A record packed full of adventure; a story of personal sglonr, tem. 
pered by real gifts of generalship and of the mansguaes of me 
ily C “hronicle._ 


Y SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 


' CONVERSATION S with CARLYLE. 
oom on ook . Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 


1 vol., crown in cloth, 63. 
(First Issue in Book For m). 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S 
TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA. With Special Por- 
trait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol, 
dewy 8vo, cloth, One ea. [ Second Edition. 

“ Lord Randolph's pages are full of diversified adventures and ex- 
pe rience, from any part of which interesting extracts Qos be collected. 
A thoroughly attractive book.”—Daily Telegra, 


ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA: 
the Narrative of a Journey across Mongolia, the 
Gobi Desert, and North China. "By STOLIUS Me PRICE, 
F.R.G.8. ith Photogravure Portrait, Faesimiles, and 
150 Illustrations. RouteMap. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

= 4 remarkably good picture full o instruction and amuse- 
men .Mr. Prices | narrative leaves throaghout 4 Seen Eegeeasions 
of | the ¥ wild a hrough which he passed. '—S 


FAMINE -STRICKEN RUSSIA By 


W. BARNES S8TEVENI, Special Co: mdent of the 
Daily Chronicle. With Portraits 0 - Count Tolstoi and the 
-. _Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Spa 


THE RACEHORSE: HOW to BUY, 


TRAIN, and RUN HIM. By Lieutenant-Colonel WAL- 
BU RTON, R.E. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“We could wish that every one who writes on racing and "racehorses 
had the knowl ~ a Col. Warburton has picked up iu 
many climes an enotes, He traces the a from the sale-rivg 
to the racecourse.”. rid. 





























COMPLETE GUIDE to the WORLD'S 


TWENTY-NINE METAL MONETARY SYSTEMS: 
also to the Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Gold, 
— and Inconvertible Paper on the Unit of Weight 

System. With Aids to the Construction of the Science of 
jo oy eu. JOHN HENRY NORMAN. Demy svo. 
clo’ 


N ow READY. 


MADCAP VIOLET. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


2s. 6d. 
Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
__ Monthly Issue of Mr. Buack’s Novels. _ 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. No. 2 
(JUN& NUMBER). JUST READY. Price Half-a- 
Crown. A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
for Gentlewomen. 

‘A work of art as well as of fashion, the illustrations, especially 
.. in colours, being simply admirable. At present, at any sate, we 
have e nothing ia iu England like it."—Daily Telegraph. _ 


“An excellent shillingsworth is Scribner.’’ — St. James's Gazette 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE NUMBER now ready. An Illustrated Montlily. 
Price 1s. Containing Article by Mra. Hopason Busyetr 
on The DRURY LANE BOYS? CLUB, &e. 


London : Sampson Low, Manson & Courany, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Loren, Loynoy. 


Fleet Street, E.O. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1892. 
No. 1049, New Series. 


Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Tt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


Persia and the Persian Question. By the 
Hon. Geo: N. Curzon. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans. 

Mr. Curzon demands a critical notice of his 

book, in expressing the hope that ‘ it may 

be re ~ as the standard work in the 

English lan e on the subject to which 

it refers.” ot has been described by the 

journal to which parts of it were addressed 
in letters as “‘monumental” and “ com- 
pendious.” There is perhaps no question 
that in avoirdupois it breaks the record. 
Each volume of 650 pages, besides maps of 
unusual size and value, needs a reading 
desk. But the higher claim must be care- 
fully examined. To begin with, there are 
indispensable requirements in the way of 
authority from the writer of a ‘‘ standard” 
work. If he has not a long standing 
acquaintance with his subject, he must 
possess exceptional opportunities for research 
or an unprecedented aptitude and industry. 

To the first position, Mr. Curzon makes no 

claim. As a traveller, his observation of 

Persia has been much inferior in time and 

extent of country to that of others whose 

names figure in his careful and original 
catalogue. As to the greater part and 
especially the less known parts of Persia, 
he sees through the eyes and adopts the 
language of others, so that his work is 
neither a book of travels nor the writing of 

a complete master of his subject. His six 

months of journeying include 

(1) A ride of 850 miles through the frontier 

a of Khorasan, and thence to the capital, 

eheran; (2) the more familiar journey of 300 
miles, also on horseback, from Teheran to 
Bushire; (3) the ascent of the Shat-el-Arab 
and the Karun River ; and (4) the navigation of 
the Persian Gulf.” 

With this certain foreknowledge of what 
may be called the physical basis of his 
claim, we shall do well to proceed with our 
examination of Mr. Curzon’s other and 
general claim to have published the standard 
work on Persia. He begins with a note of 
appeal, suggesting that the student should 
study one part and the amateur another 
portion of his work. He appears to have 
written one set of chapters to suit ‘‘the 
trained acumen’’ of the former, and another 
set for “‘the desultory sympathies” of the 
latter. But to the reader of either class 
this note must suggest “qui s’excuse, 8’ accuse.” 
This note does indeed indicate the prime 
fault of the work. The records of his travels 
are generally more careful, but far less 
interesting, and of no higher 
literary merit than those of writers whose 





works are entirely of such composition. 
They will not sustain comparison with the 
notes of Sir Henry Layard or those of Mrs. 
Bishop. They are redundant in useless 
— that concern the writer alone, 
and with perhaps the exception of a few 
measurements contain little or nothing of 
novelty. The political, economic, and geo- 
graphical chapters are altogether different. 
To Mr. Curzon chapar, or caravan travelling, 
was just as new as to other voyagers, and 
his impressions have no special value. He 
hascertainly no remarkable gift for landscape 
or character-painting in words; and yet, 
though these respective portions of his 
work are so dissimilar and unequal, there 
is no opening for the obvious suggestion 
that he should make these two very heavy 
volumes into a manageable four, because 
he has made the notes of travel take their 
scarcely becoming place of duty in a 
— and general survey of the 
ivisions and provinces of Persia. Mr. 
Curzon will probably concur with pleasure 
in our judgment of the respective values of 
these divisions of his work, because in his 
own literary style, of which the following 
is not an unfair example, he says, 
“That I would sooner be the author of a 
political treatise that commended itself to the 
well-informed than of a book of travels that 
caught the ephemeral taste of the public.” 


Mr. Curzon’s readers will feel that he may be 
quite at ease on this point. He will never 
achieve the distinction of Lord Dufferin as 
a writer of travels; while in the other 
direction his painstaking industry, his 
quickness of apprehension, his fixed 
opinions, and his liking for the work, may 
tend to yet greater success, which must, 
however, be to some extent dependent upon 
his power to recognise that the above 
sentence is far below the proper standard 
of a laboured composition. In notes of 
travel it may, perhaps, be permitted to 
write as Mr. Curzon does, ‘‘ that they may 
win a hearing” from a desultory reader. 

Persia has the respectable claim of a 
continuous national history for 2500 years 
—a distinction which few countries can 
exhibit; while its physical peculiarity is 
that of a great plateau possessing a mean 
elevation of 4000 to 5000 feet above the 
sea, ‘whose Le Curzon’s universal 
genitive] manifold mountain ridges inter- 
vene, like the teeth of a saw, between the 
northern and southern seas.” 

There is nothing special in Mr. Curzon’s 
notes concerning Meshed, except ‘‘a modest 
claim of being the first English member of 
Parliament who has entered the walls of 
Meshed.” Of its shrines and sights he 
saw less than previous writers. His forte 
asa recording traveller seems to be measure- 
ment, and he corrects O’Donovan in his 
— on. 4 width of the esa is 
200 feet. ith re to pilgrimage, 
which is the chief ll of wulees te 
Meshed, Mr. Curzon, in his most engaging 
manner, makes the following statement : 
*‘In recognition of the long journeys which 
they (the pilgrims] have made, of the hardships 
which they have sustained, and of the distances 
by which they are severed from family and 
home, they are permitted, with the connivance 
of the ecclesiastical law and its officers, to con- 





tract tem: i during their sojourn 
in the =~ ie abe mo anent an 
lation of wives suitable for the p A 
sigheh or temporary wife may be married for any 
= from one day to ninety-nine years. 

omen often prefer being sighehs for the full 
period to being akdis or real wives. The akdi 
can be divorced at any time, the sivyheh not 
before the end of her contract, except for 
misconduct. A muilah is found under whose 
sanction a contract is drawn up and formally 
sealed by both parties, afee is paid, and the 
union is legally accomplished. After the lapse 
of a fortnight or a month, or whatever be the 
specified period, the contract terminates; the 
temporary husband returns to his own /ares et 
penates in some distant clime, and the lady, 
after an enforced celibacy of fourteen days 
duration, resumes her career of persevering 
matrimony.” 

Mr. Curzon’s final note on Meshed is 
that fanatical hostility to Europeans and 
Christians nn to have completely 
disappeared.” He believes that in a few 
years’ time a European will excite as little 
comment as in the streets of Bokhara or the 
bazaars of Ispahan. After Meshed, we fall 
into ‘‘ student” chapters on Khorasan and 
the Seistan question, weighty with results 
of careful study and widely-gleaned infor- 
mation. Mr. Curzon, who is now at the 
India Office, may take from some pigeon- 
hole in that department the unpublished 
draft of the Convention of 1878, by which 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury in- 
tended to give Herat to Persia, and to 
undertake absurd responsibilities with re- 

ard to the frontier of Khorasan. Mr. 

urzon is too good a politician not to re- 
gard this as an “inexplicable error.” His 
impression is that ‘‘ Meshed, if it is destined 
to fall, will fall without a blow, and that a 
change of ownership in Khorasan might be 
effected without the loss of a single drop of 
blood.” In a really valuable chapter, Mr. 
Curzon exposes the Seistan question, a very 
intricate matter, of which the kernel is 
found in the situation of this province as a 
midland, through which any power desirous 
of moving southwards from Meshed, par- 
ticularly any power covetous of an outlet 
upon the Indian Ocean, must pass. 

More notes of travel, including the mistake 
that “‘what Fujiyama is to the Japanese, 
Demavend is to the Persian landscape,” and 
the further error that ‘‘ this great mountain 
is less seen in the art of Persia because the 
Japanese are a vastly more imaginative 
people.” Mr. Curzon is gifted with great 
powers which will surely carry him to higher 
office ; but when he adds the self-knowledge 
which is so valuable to the matured states- 
man, he will admit that he has little observing 
faculty and is somewhat destitute of imagina- 
tion. The true explanation of the difference 
is that mountains are rare in Japan, and 
that, as he says in another chapter, “‘ Persia 
is a land of mountains and pews in which 
the former are rarely out of sight, and the 
latter play the part of thresholds to suc- 
cessive ranges.” . 

There has been no more careful writer 
than Mr. Curzon; but we should hesitate 
to take even his word for the estimate of 
200,000 as the population of Teheran, and 
it does not appear that he has seen Tabriz, 
which is reputed to be the most populous 
place in the empire. Persian art is very 
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curious and retains some of its most ancient 
features. Upon the ruins of Persepolis the 
same sculpture is repeated in many fac- 
similes. Mr. Curzon noticed that 

‘The King’s son, the Zil-es-Sultan, has in his 
town residence a long row of facsimile portraits 
of himself hanging upon a single wall. Simi- 
Jarly in the Royal abode, I noticed in one place 
two large copies of a semi-nude Venus or 
Magdalen of the later Italian school, absolutely 
identical, hanging on either side of a doorway ; 
and the same phenomenon was constantly 
repeated. The Persian taste, if restricted to 
its native art or to the employment of native 
styles, seldom errs; but the moment it is turned 
adrift into a new world, all sense of perspective, 
proportion, or beauty, all aesthetic perception, 
in fact, appears to vanish, and in proportion as 
its choice would have been correct and refined 
amid native materials, so does it become vulgar 
and degraded abroad.” 

The palaces and mosques and gateways 
of Persia appear admirable and interesting 
in photographs, and in the reality there is 
a pleasing mixture of colour, mostly that of 
the tile covering. But reality, partly because 
of unsubstantial building, always brings 
disillusion. Perhaps Mr. Curzon’s assertion 
that the finest of the Shah’s dwellings might 
as appositely be compared with a European 
palace “ as might a harbour bum-boat with 
a man-of-war,” though not distinguished 
by literary skill, is otherwise not unaccept- 
able. He brings forward many curiosities 
of information, including the following, 
which we must decline to guarantee : 

‘‘In the month of April the natives, and 
chiefly the women, take the [silk worm] eggs, 
attached to a sheet of paper and expose them 
to the warmth of the human body by wearing 
them beneath their clothes next to the skin. 
After the lapse of three days the eggs are 
hatched and the caterpillars appear.” 

Earlier writers have thought that upon 

the death of the Shah his eldest son, the 
Zil-es-Sultan, would strike for the crown. 
But he has lately been dispossessed of much 
of his power; and Mr. Curzon is probably 
right in believing that the Heir-Apparent, 
so named because he is the Shah’s eldest 
son by a royal mother, ‘‘ would succeed 
without firing a musket or shedding a drop 
of blood.” The “ Zil” appears to have 
been much hurt by a letter of Mr. Curzon 
in the Zimes, describing his mother as ‘a 
poor village girl, a carpenter’s daughter,” 
whereas she was daughter to a ‘‘ ghelam, 
‘.¢., mounted attendant or outrider of an 
uncle of the Shah.” The government of 
the Shah is not inaptly described as “a 
system where every man is squeezing his 
neighbour and being squeezed by soantbody 
else.” Its punishments are horrible, but 
surely Mr. Curzon is credulous in his state- 
ment that ‘‘some 6,000 blows have been 
delivered on the feet of a single delinquent.” 
As to religious missions, he does not think 
it likely that 
‘* since the day when Henry Martyn set foot 
in Shiraz up to the present moment half a 
dozen Persian Mohammedans have genuinely 
embraced the Christian creed.” 
The army, of which the total is officially 
stated at 200,000 men, Mr. Curzon reduces 
to 30,000, and of the officers he speaks in 
terms of contempt. He believes a well- 
equipped European army of 15,000 or 
20,000 could conquer the whole country. 





With regard to Persian commerce, Mr. 
Curzon considers the ‘outlook from an 
English point of view as eminently en- 
couraging.” It is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile this with the not less confident 
opinion that Russia ‘‘has clearly made up 
her own mind ” in favour of the annexation 
of the whole of North Persia. It may be 
that Lord Salisbury’s government has un- 
wisely strained British influence lately upon 
the Tobacco Concession indemnity; but 
there can be no doubt that our influence 
was previously raised more nearly to a level 
with that of Russia. The secret of our 
strength is the conviction, common with 
the Persians, of the disinterested nature of 
our policy. Remembering the extent to 
which they are a prey to their fears, and 
the manner in which those apprehensions 
are played upon by rivals, it is, as Mr. 
Curzon says, surprising to find British influ- 
ence so powerful at Teheran. One of the 
most true and concise judgments in this 
work thus describes Persia :—‘* Her agri- 
culture is bad, her resources unexplored, 
her trade ill-developed, her goverment 
corrupt, her army a cypher.” 

As a whole, this is certainly the most 
valuable werk that has appeared upon 
Persia. Yet it has many faults. Repeti- 
tion and redundancy abound, and politics 
and travel are thrown together without any 
skilful blending or arrangement. When 
Mr. Curzon’s unquestionable industry and 
talent has carried him to more responsible 
office, he may some day be concerned with 
the business of a consolidating statute. 
Then perhaps he will remember to compare 
his ‘‘ standard” work on Persia with the 
masterpiece of some official draughtsman. 
His book is a rather rough attempt at con- 
solidation. The contrast may lead him to a 
new edition, from which many of these 
laborious pages would disappear. The work 
has been “personally revised” in nearly 
every page by General Schindler, and the 
spelling of every name “ personally super- 
vised” by the author. It is a pity that 
some one else did not contribute ‘‘ personal 
excision.” Almost every page affords an 
example of such prolixity as the following : 
“The road upon which I travelled, and 
which I shall now describe,” &c. Most 
writers, especially those acquainted with 
diplomatic forms, are ‘‘ presented” to a 
monarch; Mr. Curzon was “ introduced ”’ 
to the Shah. We can admire Mr. Curzon’s 
industry and accept his work with gratitude, 
duly acknowledging its weight of pages and 
its wealth of information. But it does not 
reach the ideal of a standard work. The 
political chapters are generally excellent, 
and if the whole had been conceived and 
composed in the same form Mr. Curzon 
might have realised more closely his “ not 
vainglorious hope.” 

Artuur ARNOLD. 








Problems in Greek History. 
Mahaffy. (Macmillans.) 


Tue ten essays of which this volume con- 
sists fall into two divisions: one in which 
Prof. Mahaffy endeavours “to review the 
general lines followed by the great historians 
of Greece of the last three generations, to 


By J. P. 





show the main points in which each of 
them excels, and where each of them still 
shows a deficiency’; and one in which he 
follows the fortunes of the Greek race 
through the centuries, “touching upon 
those turning points or knotty points where 
it seems that the evidence has not been 
duly stated or weighed.” 

The former of these divisions, though 
lacking none of the professor’s characteristic 
lucidity, is less striking than the second. 
Its points are well put ; but they have been 
rae before. Macaulay’s Essay, too, floats 

efore us when Mitford is mentioned ; and it 
is dangerous for anyone to enter into com- 
petition with Macaulay. There is, however, 
good news in what Prof. Mahaffy tells us, 
that Thirlwall’s admirable History is rising 
again in popular esteem; and it is a very 
just remark that “it is in the interpretation 
of the legends and the personal acquaintance 
with the country that the more recent 
attempts excel the older masterpieces.” 

But it is when we come to the second 
division of the subject that we really enjoy 
what we are reading. There we find Prof. 
Mahaffy at his liveliest, writing with all 
the triumph of a man who sees the world 
coming round to a certain number of his 
theories, and all the confidence of a man 
who expects it to come round to the others. 
Bright and distinct statement, free use of 
modern analogies, cheery banter of adver- 
saries—these are all shown to be compatible 
with reasonable treatment of grave sub- 
jects. We approach his chapters with a 
certain curiosity as to what a man so 
ingenious thinks hard to understand; but 
we find he has taken us in, after all, for he 
generally has an answer ready to his own 
problems. 

The number of topics treated is great, and 
we recognise many on which Prof. Mahaffy 
has spoken before. Here is his scepticism 
about Thucydides, ‘“‘ whose solemn manner,” 
he says, ‘‘and habitual reticence about his 
authorities have wonderfully imposed on the 
credulity of the learned.” Here is his scorn 
for the dons and the schoolmasters who will 
neither read nor teach*any Greek later than 
Theocritus. Here is the revived belief in 
the influence of music on the character— 
chiefly illustrated, we are afraid, at the 
present day, by bad effects. Here is his 
assertion of the real value of Greek specula- 
tion on morals, which has been undervalued 
by the side of Semitic teaching. Along 
with these old friends we find an instructive 
handling of many new points, and a careful 
survey of recent progress all along the line 
of inquiry, from Homer to the Gospel of St. 
John. Among these topics comes a sug- 
gestive discussion of what safe there 
were for the Atheniandemocracy. Of these 
Prof. Mahafty brings forward three: (1) The 
law of Solon ordaining that every citizen 
must take some side in a oracis. But was 
this law maintained, and did anyone ever 
suffer under it? Was it a reality? (2) 
Ostracism. (3) The famous ypady) rapavdpwv. 
This, he says, was “a democratic engine 
often abused, but always safe to be applied 
in good time.’ We wonder whether 
Euryptolemos, at the trial of the six 
generals after the battle of Arginusae, 
thought it was safe to be applied in good 
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time, when he was deterred by threats from 
the nee So a =, Surely 
rof. is ing too much of a paper 
- tee, eins cat be overborne or 
nded, as it actually was on the motion 
of the conspirators of 411 3.c. If we are 
to think much of any safeguards, other than 
the attachment of the people to its chosen- 
form of government, it might be well to 
mention the Long Walls, in which the 
demos placed ¢ trust, the rule of annual 
office, and the employment of citizen 
soldiers only. No Spartan government was 
able to set up an oligarchy at Athens till the 
Long Walls were pulled down; and Rome 
is a warning to the world for all time of 
how a free constitution can be subverted by 
a general who has a long term of office and 
(at the same time) employs professional 
soldiery. 
The book ends with an eloquent antici- 
pation of what the study of Greek art may 
yet do for us : 


“May not the ideas of measure, of fitness, of 
reserve, which are shown in all the best Greek 
works, radiate their influence into our ordinary 
life, and, making it fairer, prepare it for the 
abode of larger truth and more perfect 
goodness ?” 


Franxiurw T. Ricwarps, 








Edinburgh Sketches and Memories. 
Masson. (A. & C. Black.) 


Tus is, as might be expected from its 
author, a painstaking piece of work. But 
it is also a trifle heavy. Prof. Masson, like 
everbody who has, after living in Edinburgh 
for a number of years, found it necessary 
to write a book “‘ concerning ”’ it, has also 
thought it incumbent upon him to go into 
raptures. But his enthusiasm is almost as 
elephantine as the caresses of the Fat Boy. 

en he has to combat the Laureate’s ‘‘ the 
bitter east, the misty summer, and gray 
ae of the North,” it is thus he 
es it : 


“The east winds do bite there fearfully now 
and then, and blow a dust of unparalleled 
pungency in your eyes as you cross the 

orth Bridge; but, with that exception, what 
a city! Gray, why it is gray, or gray and gold, 
or gray and gold and blue, or gray and gold 
and blue and green, or gray and gold and blue 
and green and purple, according as the heaven 
pleases, and you choose your ground.” 


Happily, there is not too much of this 
sort of thing in Edinburgh Sketches and 
Memories, Prof. Masson knows his own 
limitations ; he is equally, but not at all 
immodestly or obtrusively, conscious of his 
strength. He has none of what Mrs. 
Humphry Ward terms “the golden art” 
of Mr. Stevenson; he has not even the 
graceful touch of Mr. Skelton. He is an 
industrious man of letters, who has a good 
deal in him of the cultured antiquary, but 
still more of the historian, whom a lon 

and honoured professoriate has not cond 
or rendered antic, or made incapable 
of looking at human weaknesses and foibles 
from the standpoint of tolerant common 
sense. Prof. Masson seems incapable of 


By David 





getting angry with individuals, even with | 


such a shallow Malagrowther as Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe. His volume would 
have been greatly the better for being 
brightened up with caustic criticism of men 
or even of books. 
As it is, it is rather too large, and far too 
much of an olla podrida. rof. Masson 
would have done himself and his readers 
more justice if he had omitted several of the 
baker’s dozen of papers that form its 
contents, such as ‘“‘ Allan Ramsay” which 
contains nothing that is new, “ Edinburgh 
through the Dundas Despotism,” ‘‘ Proposed 
Memorial to Drummond of Hawthornden,” 
although it is in its author's best maga- 
zine style, and “ Literary History of Edin- 
burgh : a General Review,” which is neither 
more nor less than a heavyish Presbyterian 
grace after meat. He is seen at his best in 
papers to which he is able to give a semi- 
ersonal interest, such as “John Hill 
urton,” “Dr. John Brown,” and “ Car- 
lyle’s Edinburgh Life.” No more life-like 
icture of the hard-headed granitic Aber- 
onian, who from being a literary hack 
developed into the author of Zhe Book Hunter 
and the historian of Scotland and of Great 
Britain in the reign of Queen Anne, has 
ever been painted. 


‘‘ Many of the younger Edinburgh generation,” 
he says, ‘‘ that knew nothing of him personally 
in his prime, must have a vivid recollection of 
casual glimpses of him in those still recent 
years, when his — eccentric figure, ve 
untidily dressed, and with the most battered 
and back-hanging of hats, would be seen push- 
ing rapidly along Prince’s-street, or some other 
thoroughfare, with a look that seemed to convey 
the decided intimation, ‘Don’t stop me; I care 
for none of you.’” 


The paper on Dr. John Brown is also full of 
good things, The evolution of the author 
of Rab and his Friends has never been more 
skilfully traced than in this passage of 
mellow Johnsonese : 


‘The system of beliefs which had been con- 
secrated for him so o~_ and powerfully by 
the lives and example of his immediate pro- 
genitors was still substantially that with 
which he went through the world himself, 
though it had been softened in the course of 
transmission, stripped of its more angular and 
sectarian features, and converted into a con- 
templative Religio Medici, not unlike that of his 
old English namesake, the philosopher and 
physician of Norwich. Like that philosopher, 
for whom he had all the regard of a felt affinity, 
he delighted in an 0 altitudo ! craved the refuge 
of an O altitudo! in all the difficulties of mere 
reason, and held that in that craving itself 
there is the sure gleam for the human spirit of 
the one golden key that unlocks those diffi- 
culties.” 


Prof. Masson’s sketches under the title of 
“Carlyle’s Edinburgh Life” are already 
tolerably well known—at all events the 
anecdotes in them, such as that about the 
tobacconist who was recommended to sell 
nothing but “ veracities.” But they quite 
merited republication, not only because they 
are the work of a man who knew Carlyle in 
every sense of the word, and who kept his 
head in a late fierce controversy, but because 
they unearth ‘‘ Peter Nimmo, a Rhapsody,” 
Carlyle’s first effort in verse. The subject 
of this poem (?) was a strange crazed 





creature, of the Peter Peebles sort, who had | 


a mania for attending university classes, and 

its quality may be judged from 

“Shall a living man be mute as _ twice-sold 
mackerel ? 

If not speaking, if not acting, I can write—in 

doggerel. 

For a subject? Earth is wonder-filled ; for 

instance Peter Nimmo ; 

Think of Peter’s ‘ being’s mystery’ ; I will 

Sing of him 0!” 

Prof. Masson’s historical, or half-his- 
torical, half-literary papers are of different 
degrees of merit. Such essays as ‘‘ Queen 
Mary’s Edinburgh” and “King James’s 
Farewell” are the stuff from which superior 
magazine padding is made. But in ‘‘ Robert 
Rollock and the Beginnings of Edinburgh 
University,” Prof. Masson brings to life the 
remarkable man—although a bit of a 
‘painful pedant ’"—who is associated with 
the intellectual start of Edinburgh, but of 
whom so little is known that Hill Burton 
actually made Gilbert Rule “the founder 
and first Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh.” ‘Lady Wardlaw and the 
Baroness Nairne” also shows Prof. Masson 
at his brightest. Especially judicious and 
well-balanced is his estimate of the remark- 
able authoress of “Caller Herrin” and 
‘“‘The Land o’ the Leal,” who was a con- 
temporary of Scott, and kept her literary 
secret ever so much better than Scott did. 

Altogether this is a pleasant volume, 
having in it an abundance of sound and 


"Y | always kindly criticism. It will be read, 


— being skipped, by lovers of Edin- 
urgh, but still more by admirers of Prof. 
Masson. 

Witttam WALttace. 








“Prime Minisrers oF QueEN Vicrorta.”’— 
Viscount Palmerston. By the Marquis of 
Lorne. (Sampson Low.) 


In this Life of Lord Palmerston the Marquis 
of Lorne has attempted either too much or 
too little. His preface explains that he has 
pursued the excellent and modest plan of 
using Lord Palmerston’s own letters and 
papers as far as might be, “ allowing him 
to, speak wherever this could be done, and 
thus indicate in his own way, at all pro- 
minent points in his career, the objects and 
motives that influenced him.” This was 
the more possible because the author has 
had access to a large mass of private 
letters and memorials on public affairs not 
previously published; so that his book 
assumes to a certain extent the character of 
an original memoir, and claims to present 
the reader with new historical material 
within the compass of a handy biography. 
Unfortunately it succeeds in being neither 
the one thing nor the other. It is like those 
huts one sees in the vicinity of what is left 
of a Roman temple: a snug cottage is con- 
structed of random stones and modest 
timbers, with here and there a fragmentary 
capital or a curtailed architrave wedged 
uncomfortably into the fabric. No doubt 
the result is a warm and weathertight dwell- 
ing, but it has neither the munda simplicitas 
of a cottage nor the scale and dignity of a 
temple. So it is with Lord Lorne’s book : 
as a readable biography of Palmersion, it 
hardly deserves the adjective; as a volume 
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of new memoirs and correspondence, it ex- 
cites an appetite which it fails to satisfy. 


public. Palmerston, it is true, figured in 
the crises of 1827-8; but then, when one 


No doubt, in spite of some slips, it is a|has had those crises described from the 
tolerable review of fact; but ill-told anec- ' point of view of Canning, and the point of 
dotes (pp. 140, 216, 223) and straightfor- view of Peel, and the point of view of 
ward excerpts from Greville (p. 145) do not | Wellington, and the point of view of 


redeem its jejune style, and on the whole 
the book is hardly up to the level of the 
series. 

Indeed, to excite much interest in the 
political career of Lord Palmerston nowa- 
days is a thing hardly to be expected of 
any man. In a sense, Palmerston’s was a 
unique career. He had the offer of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer at twenty- 
five, which was wonderful: more wonderful 
still, he refused it. For twenty-one years 
continuously he was a member of Tory 
administrations; and after a brief leisure 
from 1828 to 1830, he entered upon a new 
career as a Whig minister, which, with very 
few and short interruptions, lasted for up- 
wards of thirty years more. He was Foreign 
Secretary, altogether, for about fifteen years. 
At different times of his life he was a 
Minister of the Crown at the Admiralty, 
the War Office, the Home Office, and 
the Treasury. Though for many years 
a member of Whig administrations sub- 
ordinate only in name, and much the 
most masterful and headstrong statesman 
of his time, he did not become Prime 
Minister till he was upwards of seventy 
years of age; and yet he lived into a 
seventh year of a second administration, 
and died in harness, not inactive, nor in- 
capacitated. As political triumphs go, such 
a life ought to be brilliant and varied 
almost beyond comparison with any other ; 
yet, in fact, though the man is interesting 
enough, there are, if his personal encounters 
be deducted, few modern statesmen of any 
prominence of whom one less cares to 
read, 

Palmerston was in truth a great man of 
affairs, but of little affairs. He was a 
laborious official, and spared neither himself 
nor others. But the first half of his life 
was spent in doing business of consider- 
ably less historic interest than the busi- 
ness of Coutts’s bank, and the last half 
in managing negotiations which can 
only be comprehended by the exercise 
of an industry almost as vast as his 
own. As Secretary at War, he was charged 
with the thankless task which makes the 
Treasury now about as popular with the 
‘services’? as the trustee of a marriage 
settlement is with the widow, whom it pro- 
tects; he had to “control, or attempt to 
control, military expenditure, and to super- 
vise and keep all the needful accounts.” 
‘The business,” he wrote, “is to super- 
intend all the accounts of the army, the 
militia, and the volunteers . . . it will 
be a very fatiguing situation.” This is a 
kind of fatigue which an admiring posterity 
does not pant to share. In such an office 
a minister must, uncomplainingly, blush un- 
seen. Lord Liverpool’s miraculous skill in 
maintaining in combination and in apparent 
concord colleagues so diverse as Castlereagh 
and Canning, Huskisson and Eldon, was 
not the kind of talent which would provide 
a a with an opportunity for 
airing his opinions or for posing before the 


Huskisson, even goody Goderich seems as 
memorable a man to one’s jaded memory as 
Palmerston. To follow the niceties of the 
Foreign Office negotiations from 1830 to 
1840 needs an education by itself. Alas! 
what does this perverse generation care 
about the dissolution of the short-lived 
kingdom of Holland, or the defence of 
constitutional government in Spain and 
Portugal. And although the turpitude of 
the Spanish marriages and the high-handed 
chastisement of Greece are a little more 
attractive, because a little more exciting, 
still, to a democratic age, which is hurrying 
the empire into the crucible of federation 
in order to clear a field in which labour 
may try conclusions with capital, all this 
seems about as momentous as the specula- 
tions of the alchemists or the faith of the 
Semi-Pelagians. 

How is it that Palmerston, who was prime 
minister of England in the boyhood of men 
who are still young, seems so far away and 
distant from us in politics? It is because 
he belonged to an age which he had long 
survived. He was almost the last of the 
aristocrats of politics. It seems almost in- 
credible now that a man who was no orator, 
and, except in a few hustings speeches at 
uncontested elections, hardly opened his 
mouth outside the House of Commons, 
should have been an invincibly popular 
minister. He cared little and did less for 
any domestic project of reform; his name 
is associated with no great constitutional 
principle; the debt of working-class and 
middle-class to him is light indeed ; and in 
the last years of his life he was notoriously 
the great obstacle to reforms which con- 
siderable masses of politicians were eager 
to agitate. Yet he was so powerful that in 
afew weeks he overthrew the ministry of 
his rival, Lord John Russell, who had been 
strong enough to give him his summary 
dismissal. His time was given to a foreign 
policy, which his countrymen at large 
neither followed nor understood. They 
knew him as a statesman who could 
keep his country in the most marvel- 
lously hot water without ever quite let- 
ting that water boil. To them he was 
a plucky and upstanding fighter in 
dubious quarrels of his own contriving. 
But those who knew most of his goings-on 
had least confidence in him. To one section 
of the Whigs his strenuous and masterful 
personality and his formidable rivalry were 
always detestable: he had no sympathy 
with their doctrinaire principles, and they 
as little with his domineering activity; the 
Radicals could not forget that he 
who was now a Liberal leader had, 
till middle-age, been a Tory minister, and 
that in his old age, though a Liberal 
minister, he was little better than a Tory 
still. If he had not gained a firm foothold 
in public life while place still belonged 
almost exclusively to a small official circle, 
and had not then shrewdly appropriated to 





himself a difficult field of business, in which 








he was by far the best informed man in 
England, he might have toiled ingloriously 
as Vice-President of the Council or at the 
Local Government Board, till his place was 
wanted for some more democratic politician. 
In any age he would have been a difficult 
man to keep down; but unless he had 
adopted a totally different rdle and cultivated 
very diverse interests, his success would 
have been small in the period which begins 
with the household suffrage of 1867. 

An anonymous correspondent of the 
Marquis of Lorne’s (p. 223), who saw much 
of Palmerston in his latter days, writes as 
follows : 

‘* The impression my intercourse with him left 
on my mind is simple. He left on my recollec- 
tion the impression of the possessor of a strong 
character and intellect, with a coarse grain in 
it verging sometimes almost on brutality; and 
of a mind little exercised on subjects of thought 
beyond the immediate interests of public and 
private life, little cultivated, and drawing its 
stores not from reading, but from experience 
and long and varied intercourse with men and 
women. ... An illustration of this habit of 
mind occurs to me as I write in Lord Pal- 
merston’s well-known doctrine on some public 
occasion, that ‘men are naturally good,’ quite 
unconscious that there was such a theological 
and popular dogma as that of ‘original sin.’ 
He did not say it controversially, only it did not 
occur to him that he was contradicting all the 
churches.” 
So, too, when Sir William Fraser asked 
Monckton Milnes how Palmerston got on at 
the annual dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund, the answer was: “‘ For a man who 
never read a book in his life, I think he 
did very well.” Such a description seems 
perhaps odd to us now. Even iu 
Palmerston’s own day Peel was a first-rate 
classic and virtuoso, Canning and Melbourne 
each in their different ways were scholars 
and men of letters; and to us, whose leaders 
on either side are men of varied and ex- 
tensive learning, each supported by at least 
one lieutenant who weds philosophy to 
literature, unlettered ‘‘ Pam” rather defies 
explanation. One consideration, however, 
perhaps clears up the riddle. He was first 
minister of a practical nation, which dreads 
a theorist, and at bottom is not too deeply 
taken by a glib tongue, and no man knew 
his England better; in all departments at 
home and abroad, and in the House of Com- 
mons for close upon sixty years, his almost 
daily experience and daily labour had 
taught his keen wits and retentive memory 
the knowledge of his fellow Englishmen 
better than any books could have done, and 
a genuine sense of duty and patriotism 
prompted its worthy application. Though 
there is a vein of claptrap in his perora- 
tion, we shall be long before we consign to 
oblivion his question— 

‘whether, as the Roman in days of old held 
himself free from indignity when he could say 
Civis Romanus sum, so also a British subject, in 
whatever land he may be, shall feel confident 
that the watchful eye and strong arm of Eng- 
land will protect him against injustice and 
wrong.” 

J. A. Haminton. 
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Stories and Interludes. 

(Henry.) 

Mr. Barry Pary’s mannerisms obscure his 
matter. ‘This is the besetting sin of the 
New Humorists, among whom he is an in- 
dustrious producer. They veil commonplace 
thoughts iy describing them in terms that 
belong by right to some other thought. 
The interchange of terms produces ‘‘ style.” 
Being aggressively unconventional, they 
prefer Py of “bitter” to the Olympian 
nectar of pure laughter. For the fuller 
presentation of slight plots and crude 
hilosophies, they create some new species 
of children, animals, and inanimate objects, 
answering to the old names, but possessing 
the hothouse emotions attributed to civilised 
men and women. Moreover, they never 
disclose the crises of their stories. Their 
heroes spend supreme moments in a privacy 
from which the Philistine reader is most 
rigidly excluded. This is a stage trick 
they learnt of Mr. Henry James, who also 
supplied them with a certain attitude of 
cold superiority, which suits only a very 
few writers. It seems to me that their 
inadequate suggestiveness is admirably 
satirised in the ideal with which Mr. Pain 
has inspired his “ girl-child” Sybil: ‘“ If 
you couldn’t kiss me—couldn’t anyhow— 
and yet somehow did, I believe that would 
be something like rr.” 

Mr. Pain himself possesses a peculiar 
genius for expressing ideas with infe- 
licitous originality, and misusing poeti 
similes, after the manner of his own Millicent 
Marshe, who said that Merle had “ a strange 
way of looking at one sometimes, as if he 
were thirsty.” Perhaps the most striking 
examples in this volume are ‘‘ that nauseous 
wholesome affection you have for your dog 
or your father” ; and the closing phrase of 
a nightingale’s song: ‘“‘To be beloved is 
the only joy ; and to love is the only sorrow ; 
but the miracle that passes music comes 
when that joy and sorrow meet. The silence 
of it is silence on fire.” This must be one of 
the “‘ roaring impossible silences” to which 
Mr. W. E. Henley refers in his last volume. 

Mr. Pain, indeed, is frequently strained 
in his sympathy with non-human things. 
Thus we read that a friend of his was 
“smoking mitigated Latakia; and Latakia 
has a way of rolling itself all round the 
atmosphere and kicking.” Another was 
wandering in the en and ‘‘a shy wind 
—red-lipped, as I fancied, from secret kisses 
of the flowers—came stealing out, as if it 
had been afraid to come by day, lest it 
should meet people who would not under- 
stand it,’”—and soon. Around a third, the 
beautiful Enid, clung a “‘ barbaric dress” 
which “loved her and went the way that 
made her most impressive.” 

Such are some of the characteristics of 
Mr. Pain’s style. His fault as a story-teller 
is @ a to kill off everyone at the end. 
We should have attributed this to a want 
of inventiveness, if he had not stated that 
it was the natural consequence of youthful 
optimism. ‘‘ To die is easy,” as he remarks, 
and “T have often wondered that those 
who would write a pathetic story will make 
it end with death.” Yet again his pathos 
1s sometimes produced by this means, 


By Barry Pain. 





He writes with an air of unlimited ex- 
perience of life, and deals largely in 
generalisations. He is almost as omniscient 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling. For instance, 
the statement that ‘‘the only real things in 
life are the things which exist solely in the 
imagination ” is the sweeping moral of the 
story of the Prince who went mad because 
he could not forget that he might die at any 
moment, and in so doing exposed the weak- 
ness of a certain theological doctrine. Then, 
it is surely unnecessary for Mr. Pain to have 
borrowed from Hawthorne’s story of the 
peeres portrait-painter, or to repeat 

is own inventions. Twice in this short 
volume his heroes reach the point where 
“there are no more discoveries to make” 
in their wives’ natures; while the lady in 
‘The Glass of Supreme Moments” and the 
mechanism of ‘‘ Exchange” are practically 
repetitions of different parts of ‘‘ The Celes- 
tial Grocery.” We have said nothing of 
Mr. Pain’s verse interludes, because in them 
his power of expression is cramped by the 
restrictions of rhythm. 

But Stories and Interludes is after all 
well worth reading. Mr. Pain has invented 
a variety of plots, though, as we have seen, 
he cannot always find his way out of them. 
He has the capacity of interpreting human 
characters and the moods of nature. He is 

enuinely humorous when he leaves the 
ashion of egotism in composition, and some 
of the pieces in this volume are almost 
entirely natural and unaffected. By far 


cal | the best is ‘“‘ Rural Simplicity,” in which 


the writer’s personality is never obtruded. 
It is free from his usual mannerisms, and is 
written with quiet, unstrained humour in a 
simple and effective style. The observation 
of character is professedly superficial, but 
admirable so far as it goes; and we hope 
et he may produce more tales of the same 
kind. 
Reeamvatp Briuitey Jonson, 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Three Fates. By F. Marion Crawford. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Light in the Ofing. By Hilary Deccan. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Covenant with the Dead. By Clara Lemore. 
In 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


The Doings of Raffles Haw. By A. Conan 
Doyle. (Cassells.) 

Under Other Conditions. By the Rev. W.S8. 
Lach-Szyrma. (A. & C. Black.) 


A Jersey Witch. By Hilarion. 
Remington & Co.) 


My Suitors. By Ella March. 
Long.) 
Norurne in the pages of The Three Fates is 
likely to depose Mr. Marion Crawford from 
the position he has won in the forefront of 
contemporary novel-writers. He is an 
author who takes a new departure with 
every new book, and so far as he has yet 
ne none of his work has been a failure. 
ertainly the struggles of George Winton 
Wood in his career as a reviewer and a 
novelist, which form the subject of the 
resent story, are far from being the least 
interesting products of his pen. It is 4 


(Eden, 


(Digby & 





subject which has, of course, been handled 
before, and sometimes—as by Thackeray, 
for instance—in a masterly manner, but 
Mr. Crawford treats it in a way entirely his 
own; and if the experiences of his hero 
vaguely recall Pendennis to one’s mind, the 
resemblance does not exterd into detail. 
George Wood is the son of a banker, whose 
connexion with one Thomas Craik had in- 
volved him in speculations which ended in 
his financial ruin; and at the opening of 
the story father and son are living in retire- 
ment upon a small fortune that had been 
saved out of the wreck. The early efforts 
of George as a newspaper reviewer win for 
him but scant success in point either of 
income or reputation; and it is not until 
he meets with a good genius, in the shape 
of Constance Fearing, that he is encouraged 
to attempt a work of fiction which at once 
exhibits the true direction of his powers 
and establishes his fame. From this time 
onward work succeeds work with rapidity, 
each new venture being marked by special 
characteristics of its own; and to those who 
are acquainted with Mr. Crawford’s writings, 
the idea will certainly suggest itself that 
some of his own personal experiences are 
reproduced in the career of his hero. At 
all events, the subject of book-making is 
handled with a fulness and exhaustiveness 
which suggest an affection nothing short 
of parental, and at the end of his third 
volume he treats us to a classification 
curiously elaborate. 

‘* There are,” he says, ‘“‘ many varieties of the 
genus author. There is the sailor author [is 
he thinking of Pierre Loti?] who only comes 
ashore to write his book, and puts to sea again 
as soon as it is in the publisher’s hands. There 
is the hunting author, who, as in the case of 
Anthony Trollope, keeps his body in such con- 
dition that he can do a little good work every 
day of the year—a great and notable exception 
to the rule. Thereis the student author, whose 
laborious work of exegesis will never be heard 
of, but who interrupts it from time to time in 
order to produce a piece of brilliant fiction, 
returning to his Sanskrit each time with 
renewed interest and industry. There is the 
musical author, whose preference would have 
led him to be a professional musician, but who 
had not quite enough talent for it, or not quite 
enough technical facility, or whose musical 
education began a little too late. There is the 
adventurous author, who shoots in Africa, or 
has a habit of spending the winter in Eastern 
Siberia. There is the artistic author, who may 
be found in out-of-the-way towns in Italy, 
patiently copying old pictures, as though his 
life depended upon his accuracy, or sketching 
ragged boys and girls in very ragged water- 
colour. There is the social author—and he is 
not always the least successful in his profession 
—who is a favourite everywhere, who can 
dance, and sing, and act, and who regards the 
occasional production of a novel as an episode 
in his life, &c.” 

As regards the title of the story, George 
Wood’s “Three Fates” are the three 
women who, at various times and in 
different ways, exercise a strange fascina- 
tion upon his life. If the treatment of 
this part of the subject leaves something 
to be desired, the flaw is not to be under- 
stood as a serious one. But the present 
reviewer has always been unsparing in his 
criticism of those lady novelists who have 
adopted the modern fashion of exalting 
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their heroine at the expense of the other 
sex, and a corresponding error on the part 
of a male writer in fairness demands similar 
notice. It seems to us that, while the char- 
acter of George Wood is scarcely marked by 
any of the blemishes of frail humanity, there 
is something wanting in each of the three 
women which forbids us to bestow unstinted 
admiration upon any one of them. Constance 
Fearing is intelligent and enthusiastic, but 
entirely lacking in the firmness of purpose 
requisite for coming to an absolute decision 
on any subject; her sister Grace is of an 
exactly opposite nature, and almost savage 
in her outspoken frankness of manner ; 
Mamie Trimm has a disposition so evenly 
balanced as to be almost colourless. More- 
over, it is a pity that Totty Trimm, her 
mother, who purloins a will and is at the 
bottom of all the intrigue which creates the 
catastrophe of the tale, should be repre- 
sented as such an exquisitely delightful 
woman. These, however, are but minor 
matters. Mr. Crawford’s newest book is 
as replete as ever with specimens of his 
versatility, keenness of analysis, and power 
of description, both humorous and pathetic, 
and may safely be left to take care of itself. 


It is idle to quarrel with the title of a 
book. Light in the Ofing, a tale which 
might just as well have been called by any 
other name, is apparently the work of a new 
writer, whom, in the absence of any promi- 
nent indications of female authorship, we 
must call “Mr.” Hilary Deccan; and the 
narrative he relates, which is connected with 
the Irish famine of 1847, would, mutatis 
mutandis, have suited any other period 
equally well. We may at once say that Mr. 
Deccan possesses considerable powers, and 
some grave faults, and that he will probably 
make a very fair or a very mediocre writer, 
according as he improves upon the present 
work or attempts another in the same style. 
His chief fault is a fatal facility in the art 
of padding ; and his book is badly managed 
from the outset. It is a great mistake to be 
wearisome, and above all things to be 
wearisome in your first volume. , = must 
woo and win your reader before you can 
venture to make him your slave, to the 
extent of compelling him to listen to all the 
sentimental truisms which the subject in 
hand may suggest. Hilary Deccan’s senti- 
mental truisms are undeniably better put 
than in the majority of novels, but there 
are far too many of them. Then again, 
there is scarcely anything of note recorded 
in the first volume, except that Gwenda 
Chetwynd, daughter of a coastguard officer, 
refused Lawrence Darcy, only son of an 
impecunious Irish landlord. The rest of 
the book is taken up with sketches of Irish 
life, anecdotes, and descriptions of everyday 
incidents, which readers in search of a 
romance will be certain to find tiresome. 
When we get to the second volume, the 
interest begins, and in the third it rises to 
a high pitch of intensity, so that those who 
have the patience to get through the earlier 
portion will find themselves rewarded, but 
the re dull matter at the beginning 
of the novel must inevitably handicap its 


chances of securing popular favour. Hilary 
Deccan’s characters are well drawn and 
pleasing; he has a good idea of contrast, 





and an eye for dramatic situations; if he 

can make up his mind to check the out- 
ourings of his sentimental vein, he may yet 
o well. 


Miss Lemore’s book, 4 Covenant with the 


| Dead, reminds us of a certain class of sen- 


sational drama, in which the scenes suddenly 
turn round in sight of the audience, so as to 
exhibit the hero in one unpleasant situation 
after another with the greatest possible 
rapidity. Incidents of the most harrowing 
description succeed each other often with no 
apparent connexion. Thus we have a hunt- 
ing accident, in consequence of which a 
young lady spends the night upon a snowy 
mountain top in company with an injured 
gentleman. The heroism she displays 
prompts him to make an immediate proposal 
of marriage, but no sooner has the ceremony 
taken place than the bridegroom dies. The 
death of his younger brother also occurs at 
the same time. These two gentlemen have 
borne a by no means faultless character ; for 
while the younger has knowingly married 
somebody else’s wife, the supposed husband 
of the heroine of the mountain has another 
wife whom he knows to be still alive. 
Besides these two, the character of George 
Mirfield, the villain of the piece, shines com- 

aratively brightly. His only fault was 
Sector deceived a girl in India, who, when 
she found him out, poisoned herself, though 
he offered her marriage. Miss Lemore 
manages to right all these wronged ones by 
a judicious manipulation of dates and cer- 
tiflcates, but the tone of her book is scarcely 
a healthy one. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s latest book is a 
singular production. Mr. Raffles Haw isa 
man who has done nothing less remarkable 
than discover the philosopher’s stone. By 
subjecting metals to electric currents, he has 
hit upon the art of transmuting them, from 
bismuth, which has the highest atomic 
weight, down to lithium, which has the 
lowest, and thence to a grey powder, which 
is the substance called by chemists ‘“ pro- 
tyle,” the supposed primitive base of all 
} alll In the course of these transmu- 
tations one of the results is gold, and this 
discovery puts him in possession of bound- 
less wealth. His laudable endeavour to 
utilise the great secret for the benefit of 
mankind ool the lamentable miscarriage of 
his efforts are well enough told; but, as a 
story, Zhe Doings of Raffles Haw is bizarre 
and farfetched, displaying but few of the 
qualities which have e for the author 
his reputation. Dr. Conan Doyle is writing 
rather rapidly just now, and there is a vein 
of latent bitterness and cynicism about this 
book which sadly suggests overwork. 


In Under Other Conditions, a story which, 
according to the author, ‘‘ however impro- 
bable it may read, can hardly be said to be 
scientifically quite impossible,” we are told 
of a scientific gentleman, named Ezariel, 
born in a far-off world, who arrives in Italy 
provided with a couple of flying machines, 
set in motion by stored electricity. One of 
these is adapted for ee the atmo- 
sphere of the earth, the other for the rarer 
ether of space. He is endowed with any 
amount of hypnotic faculty, and possesses 
elixirs warranted to cure anything from an 











adder’s hite to the last stages of consumption. 
Having given proof of these marvellous 
powers, in the shape of experiments upon 
some tourists whom he meets in Italy, he 
takes his departure from Mount St. Got- 
hard to his ‘‘ far-off world,” singing “ in his 
sweet soul-entrancing voice a soft mystic 
chant.” That the plot is “improbable” 
does not admit of much doubt; whether it 
“‘ecan hardly be said to be scientifically 
quite impossible” the reader must judge 
for himself. 

Of books written in a free and easy style, 
A Jersey Witch is apes > a favourable 
specimen, and the tale might have deserved 
considerable praise if it were not for the 
foolish demand which the author makes 
upon his reader’s credulity. An account of 
Jersey superstitions and the practice of 
witchcraft as still conducted there is all very 
well; but the plot loses its interest when the 
denouement is effected by an “ ophidian,” 
in the shape of a beautiful woman, whose 
head flattens out and becomes the head of 
a snake, while her body elongates into a 
serpent’s coils, when she inflicts the venomous 
bite of which her victim dies. Apart from 
this trash, the story is a clever one. Its 
author is rather too fond of the poor 
expedient of italics for emphasising his 
statements; and there are several solecisms 
which would bear correction, such as, “ that 
young person provided plenty amusement,” 
and, ‘‘dancing, boating, and I don’t know 
what all.” 


My Suitors is a rather spun-out tale, and 
by no means highly exciti The title 
sufficiently explains the subject, which is 
an autobiography of a girl from the time of 
her father’s death when she was sixteen to 
her second marriage at two or three and 
twenty. The chief incident of the narrative 
is the interception of some letters, by which 
a misunderstanding is created, and the 
heroine temporarily loses the man she 
ought to have married. However, she 
marries a baronet instead. 

J. Barrow Aten. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


A Scrip of Salvage. From the Poems of 
William Phiipot. Edited by his Son, Hamlet 
Philpot. (Macmillans.) Mr. Hamlet Philpot 
has done well to publish this collection of his 
father’s poems, for, apart from the strong 

rsonal interest which attaches to them, they 
Rove an intrinsic excellence of their own. The 
writer of them was a sixth form boy at Rugby, 
under Arnold and Tait, for both of whom he 
had a strong affection. Among the life-long 
friendships which he formed at college were 
those with Dean Stanley, Goldwin Smith, and 
his future brother-in-law, the present Dean of 
Westminster. The son of a clergyman, he took 
orders himself, and for many years held an 
incumbency on the Lincolnshire Wolds, Charles 
Tennyson Turner, whose friendship he enjoyed, 
being the vicar of a neighbouring village. 
All these personal associations were as many 
sources of guiding influence, of the choicest 
kind. But Mr. Philpot’s happy married life, 
which only lasted for seven years, seems to 
have brought to such perfection as it attained 
—and it was a very high one—the tic 
faculty in him. Throughout the book the 

resence of a devoted affection for the wife of 
Ris heart is yery noticeable. It is seen alike in 
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little snatches of bright song and in pieces full 
of pathos and ess. Even in these poems 
of mourning, love is vindicated by some 
brightness of hope, or anticipation, or memory. 
Love, pnd = or another . t, is = 
theme of nearly every poem ; and for the mos 
part it is a happy theme, treated with an 
exuberance of fancy and playfulness which 
reminds one of Herrick. Hern k would have 
been incapable of the delicate refinement which 
is observable in every line of this volume—a 
refinement of language matched to a corre- 
sponding refinement of thought—just as Mr. 
Philpot would have been incapable of Herrick’s 

ssness; but that the two had much in 
common, the following exquisite lines will 
show : 


** Prince of painters, come, I pray, 
Paint my love, for, though away, 
King of craftsmen, you can well 
Paint what I to thee can tell. 
First, her hair you must indite 
Dark, but soft as summer night ; 
Hast thou no contrivance whence 
To make it breathe its frankincense ? 
ey from Ly — — 

y pen ys ’ 
How below that pur fog night 
Glows her forehead ivory-white. 
Mind you neither part nor join 
Those sweet eyebrows’ easy line ; 
They must merge, you know, to be 
In separated unity. 
Painter, draw, as lover bids, 
Now the dark line of the lids ; 
Painter, now ’tis my desire, 
Make her glance from very fire, 
Make it as Athene’s blue, 
Like Cythera’s liquid too ; 
Now to give her cheeks and nose, 
Milk must mingle with the rose ; 
Her lips be like persuasion’s made, 
To call for kisses they persuade ; 
And for her delicious chin, 
O*er and under and within, 
And round her soft neck’s Parian wall, 
Bid fly the graces, one and all. 
For the rest, enrobe my pet 
In her faint clear violet ; 
But a little truth must show 
There is more that lies below. 
Hold! thou hast her—that is she. 
Hush! she’s going to speak to me.”’ 


The Fallen City and Other Poems. By Will 
Foster. (Blackwoods.) Though Mr. Foster 
oe “The Fallen City” at the end of his 

, there is a fitness in the prominence he 
gives to it in the title, for it is unquestionably 
the best poem in the volume. The blank verse 
of “‘ Sir Launcelot,” to which the first place is 
given, is here and there too plainly Tenny- 
sonian. It was scarcely possible, perhaps, 
that the Laureate’s style should be avoided in 
dealing with a subject which so distinctly 
belongs to him. But Mr. Foster does not 
entrench upon the Laureate’s ground in the 
matter of time and detail, and it must be 
granted that his Launcelot and Guinevere are 
no mere names or shadows. His Muse is 
thoughtful, but she cannot be said to sing, and 
the lyrics in the book have the appearance of 
being laboured. In an ‘‘ Ode on the Return of 
Spring,” for instance, we are asked, 


“‘ Did it not seem impossible of late 
The thorn should ever bloom again ? ”’ 


A similar question occurs a few lines further on: 


** Seemed not the implacable hand of Fate 
On all the weary world alike ?’’ 


There are some musical verses on ‘ Sleep,” 
but the music is too evidently borrowed from 
Shelley’s “Cloud.” In ‘The Fallen City,” 
however, Mr. Foster shows that he can write 
descriptive verse with skill. There is a power 
of imaginative handling in the two following 








stanzas, which is noticeable throughout the 
poem : 
** All fruits grew in that garden, all choice flowers 
In wild profusion, sweet to eye and taste : 
Each year the soil renewed its stolen powers 
From its own self; and where the plain ran 
waste, 
Luxuriant creepers the dark riot graced. 
And in the midst a marble city lay, 
Lit with fair dome and spire, and interlaced 
With lawns and fairy fountains tossing spray, 
Whose music, softer than in dreams, was heard 
all day. 


** Beneath embowering trees, or down the streams 
Where ferns like palms and flowers like Naiads 


grew, 
Lithe figures moved, Birds flashed their light- 
ning gleams 
From sunset wings; and like an Eden new, 
With avenues of song, and changing view 
Of sward and lake and wood, the landscape 
waved, 
Refreshing every sense. A dome of blue 
Hung high o’erhead serene, or star-engraved ; 
And with soft rainbow lights the distant hills 
were paved.” 


Essays in Verse. By May Sinclair. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) This unpretentious and modestly 
named little volume contains work which is far 
too good to be that of a ’prentice hand. The 
‘‘essayist”’ in verse does not tell us on the 
title-page that she has written any previous 
book, and we are not familiar with a. name ; 
but she has certainly not attained all at once to 
the facility which is manifest here. The 
volume contains three poems only—or four, 
counting as two the ‘‘ Sketches from the Life of 
Goethe.” The first of the three is a philosophical 
a concerning faith, reason, and other 
moral abstractions. Its cleverness is unques- 
tionable, but under the most brilliant treatment 
such subjects might possibly remain heavy. 
In the sketches from the life of Goethe, which 
are given in the form of monologues, the 
author succeeds in producing a highly dramatic 
effect. It is in the following obviously life-like 
fashion that she makes Goethe soliloquise over 
a betrayed little maiden who had had her day, 
and been cast aside : 

**She left her home, 

Her Sesenheim, where every simple scene, 

The field, the orchard, and the garden made 

Part of her grace, and she a part of all ; 

With no unfitness in her neighbourhood 

Marring the delicate idyll, so complete 

In form and colour and soft atmosphere. 

She came to Strasburg. There I could not name 

The fault in her, it was a thing of sense, 

And indefinable by thought, a shade 

Cast by the passing cloud, a subtle change 

In the fine light I viewed her in; and yet 

No less the charm was lost. Love lingered out 

A death so gradual that her sweet self, 

As thoughtless and as guileless as a child, 

Was all unconscious of it. Oh! the pain, 

When e’en her gentle presence wearied me, 

Of seeing all her pretty ways, her looks 

So unaware and trusting; through it all 

To feel her kisses ; hear her playful words 

Shower daily, hourly, their unmeant reproach. 

Therefore I left her.”’ 


The remaining poem is a lyric, in many sections 
and metres, not unlike ‘‘Maud” in general 
effect, and called ‘“‘ Margery.” It is full of 
eloquent, passionate, and musical writing. We 
shall hope to hear more of this writer. 


A Handful of Lavender. By Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Dainty without and within, prettily named 
and goodly to see, this little volume comes in 
so winning a form that the critic would indeed 
be callous who did not try to find something in 
it worthy of praise. Not that any effort is 
necessary, for the good things abound. There 
is nothing very profound among them, and 
nothing very ambitious; but we do not com- 





plain of a sprig of lavender because it is not an 
oak tree, nor of the wild pansy because it does 
not possess the veined po wohvaty purples of 
its cultivated namesake. These poems are all 
genuine snatches of song. For their quality 
let this little specimen—neither better nor 
poorer than most of the others—bear witness ; 


** Oh, hush, my heart, and take thine ease, 
For here is April weather ! 
The daffodils beneath the trees 
Are all a-row together. 


‘* The thrush is back with his old note ; 
The scarlet tulip blowing ; 
Aud white—ay, white as my love’s throat— 
The dogwood boughs are growing. 


‘* The lilac bush is sweet again ; 
Down every wind that passes, 
Fly flakes from hedgerow and from lane ; 
The bees are in the grasses. 


** And Grief goes out, and Joy comes in, 
And Care is but a feather ; 
And every lad his love can win, 
For here is April weather.”’ 


Sketches from Nature. By Sheila. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Sheila is a little inconsistent. In 
the first of these ‘‘ sketches” she tells us that 
her “‘ brooding thoughts” demand solitude ; but 
a few stanzas further on she complains that, 
‘amidst all nature,” she only is alone; and 
then she reverts to her original mood and 
declares : 
** T would not give the freedom of a walk 

Beside the lonely, ever-sounding sea, 

For gay arcades and oceans of small talk 

Of what he said, or what she’s going to be. 

I have my thoughts, which are far more to me, 

Of absent friends, and hope of new delights 

In future days ; my dogs so blythe and free. 

My piano gives me sound; my books new 

sights ; 

I am not lonely on these winter nights !”’ 
Sheila’s piano gives a somewhat redundant 
sound, for it inflicts on the penultimate line of 
the stanza a syllable more than it should carry. 
But Sheila herself is an unaccountable sort of 
person : for though, in some of these sketches, 
she is distinctly a woman, in others the 
personality of the writer is plainly that of a 
man. When she comes to view things from a 
definable standpoint, she may be able to ‘‘ beat 
her music out,” but at present the effort is 
forced and unproductive. 


Loose Blades from the One Field. By Francis 
Osmaston. (Kegan Paul & Co.) Either these 
‘*blades’’ are too ‘‘loose,” or the field from 
which they were taken produced a very in- 
different crop. We could wish that the writer 
had tried some other field ; and if no other was 
open to him, he would have been well-advised if 
he had not gathered any blades at all. Lest, 
however, our judgment should seem too hasty 
@ one, our readers shall have an opportunity of 
forming an opinion for themselves. We take an 
example by chance, which seems to have some- 
thing to do with a razor-blade, though whether 
that is a kind of blade produced by the ‘‘ One 
Field” we are unable to say. The following 
stanzas are from a composition called ‘‘ Over 
the Razor’s Edge” :— 


‘* A maiden blind riding into the dark, 
You crossed me a blunt free lance ; 
1 struck for hell’s powder with truth’s spark, 
Was it God at my elbow, or chance ? 


‘* At least 1 had chanced to see how his bird 
Grew out of a warm, eager child ; 
To guess the might of just one bold word, 
By mean interests undefiled. 


‘* Mere babe when you met him, you ne’er were 
wise ; 
He was man when you sucked the pap ;_ 
If our Lazarus begged for strange sympathies, 
It was first, of course, crumbs from your lap. 
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** Who cared, I would add, for this soul of wax, 
Bent, it seemed, on wrecking a life ; 
Had this wife to his heart seemed sheer tin tacks, 
She at least remained sworn wife. 


‘* When you rose to the lead how my spirit 
swelled : 
Had I touched the sound heart of the fruit ? 
If the least bit soiled, spring’s first bloom 
shelled, 
You had all your mother at root. 
‘* Then I slipped to one side and simply watched ; 
You struggled to make two one: 
Strove at least to leave a rent stocking patched ; 
These two who had basked in your sun. 
** When you quailed at his writhing, laid dry on 
the shelf, 
I threw down God's own trump card ; 
With the real thing to back me, thought I to 


myself, 
Can anything fall out hard?’’ 


There are six more stanzas—we have given the 
first seven out of thirteen—but the reader has 
probably had enough. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


READERS of the Synthetic Philosophy will be 
interested to hear that one of the closing 
volumes is through the press, and will be issued 
as soon as arrangements for simultaneous 
publication in the United States are completed 
—probably about June 20. In the preface to 
Justice, published in June last, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer expressed the hope that, along with 
Part I., Zhe Data of Ethics, long since published, 
Parts ITI. and ITI., completing the first volume 
of The Principles of Ethics, might presently be 
completed. This hope has now been fulfilled. 


Sm ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM will publish 
next week, with Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 
a handsome quarto volume, illustrated with 
thirty-one photographic reproductions, telling 
the history of the great temple at Buddha Gaya 
in Bengal, in the light of the discoveries made 
in the course of the recent work of restoration. 
The relics and architectural remains then found 
ge that the original structure was founded 

y Asoka (250 B.c.), and that the present 
building dates from the reign of Huvishka 
(A.D. 140), while the Burmese restoration was 
undertaken in the eleventh century. The 
author further claims to have established that 
the Persepolitan style of architecture must 
have existed in the valley of the Ganges before 
Alexander’s conquest. The book will be en- 
titled Muhdbodhi, after the great pipal tree, 
under which Sakya Muni sat in meditation for 
six years before he attained Buddha-hood. 


Garibaldi and England, the title of the book 
on which Mr, Malthus Q. Holyoake has been for 
sometime engaged, will contain an account of 
the English Legion that fought for Garibaldi 
in 1860; a complete record of his visit to 
London in 1864, and a solution of the mystery 
of its sudden termination, on which point Mr. 
Gladstone has written an interesting letter to 
the author. The Duke of Sutherland has 
permitted access to the private letters and 
papers, preserved at Stafford House, relating 
to this now historical visit; and the work will 
include unpublished letters, poems by Landor 
and Hugo, portraits and illustrations, and 
much curious information derived from authori- 
tative sources. The book will be published, 
by subscription, through Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 


Mr. R. L. Srevenson’s new novel, The 
Wrecker, will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. on June 27, and also simultaneously in 
New York. 


THE Memorials of Old Chelsea, by Mr. Alfred 
Beaver, which has been appearing in parts for 
some time past, is now completed, and will be 











issued immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock in a 
handsome quarto volume, with full indexes. 


Messrs. CHapMAN & Hatt will publish 
during the present month An Englishman in 
Paris: Notes and Recollections. It will be in 
two volumes, one dealing with the reign of 
Louis Philippe, the other with the Empire. 


A NEw work by the special commissioner of 
the Daily News, whose articles on “ Life in our 
Villages ” attracted considerable attention last 
autumn, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. It is entitled The 
Social Horizon. 


Messxs. Henry & Co. will publish shortly 
a volume by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, entitled The 
Rilisbury lection and other Papers from 
‘* Punch,” which includes, besides the title 
story, ‘‘Modern Types,” ‘Among the 
Amateurs,” &c. Twenty-eight illustrations 
have been specially drawn for the book by Mr. 
Hal Hurst. 


THe next volume of the Scott Library will 
consist of Heine’s Italian Travel Sketches, &c., 
translated by Mrs. William 8 , with a 
prefatory note from the French of Théophile 
Gautier. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 
announce a small volume of translations, en- 
titled Poems from the German, by Mr. C. M. 
Aikman. The poems transla are chiefly 
lyrical, and include selections from Goethe, 
Schiller, Chamisso, Uhland, Wilhelm Miiller, 
Riickert, Herwegh, Heine, Freiligrath, Scheffel, 
Ferrand, Geibel, Hamerling, Keller, and Sturm. 
One or two of the translations have already 
appeared in the ACADEMY, Temple Bar, and 
the Proceedings of the English Goethe Society. 
A short introductory chapter will be contri- 
buted by Prof. Fiedler. 


Mr. J. G. Bisnor, who has been connected 
for the last fifty-three years with the Brighton 
Herald, has almost ready for publication a book 
entitled ‘A Peep into the Past: Brighton in 
the Olden Time.” It will be illustrated with 
portraits and views. 


Vou. I. of the Denham Tracts will be issued 
shortly, as the remaining part of the Folklore 
Society’s publications for 1891. 


Tue fifteenth conference of the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations will be held at Genoa on October 5 
and the following days. 


No less than three public schools are to have 
performances of Greek plays this summer. 
That of the “‘Agamemnon” of Aeschylus in 
the open-air theatre at Bradfield we have 
already mentioned. Leamington is also going 
to undertake the ‘“‘Acharnians” of Aristo- 
hanes; and Uppingham the “ Alcestis”’ of 
Buripides. It seems that Sophocles alone is to 
remain unrepresented. 


Dvurine the four last days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late R. F. Cooke, of the firm of 
John Murray. For the most part it consists of 
standard books of modern literature, including 
a few illustrated first editions such as are just 
nowin demand. Among the curiosities may be 
mentioned a file of the Representative, that ill- 
fated and short-lived newspaper which Ben- 
jamin Disraeli started in 1826. But the chief 
attraction is supplied by the names of Byron 
and Scott. Here will be found corrected 
proofs of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” and first editions 
of many of Byron’s poems, in their original 
boards or paper covers; also the autograph 
MS. of two reviews written by Sir Walter 
Scott—doubtless for the Quarterly. The sale 
further comprises a large number of relics of 
Lord Byron, and some of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Mr. F. A. Epwarps, of the Hampshire 
Independent, to whom we y owe a 
paper on “The Early N pers of Hamp- 
shire,” has reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Hampshire Field Club a painstaking article 
on early pshire Ab poe with a list of all 
books either published or printed in the count 
to the end of the last century. Such a list 
must needs be only tentative; but we are 
surprised to learn that Winchester, the county 
town, with its cathedral and college, cannot be 
proved to have had a press before 1732. There 
are Long Rolls of the school in existence dating 
from 1653, which must surely have been 
printed on the spot; and we should expect 
that Ken’s Hymns, if not his Manual, were 
also printed there. Lord Brabourne also refers, 
in the current number of Blackwood’s, to a 
Hampshire Poll-book of 1705. Mr. Edwards 
rightly rejects The Rescuyny of the Romische 
Fox, with the colophon “imprinted have at 
Winchester 1545, By me Hanse Hit prik,” a 
scurrilous book against Bishop Gardiner, which 
was doubtless really prin in Switzerland. 
The two earliest examples of any Hampshire 
press that he has as yet found are the Church- 
wardens’ accounts of Gosport (1708), and a ser- 
mon preached at Portsmouth in 1718, 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue following will be the recipients of 
honorary degrees at Oxford, at the Encaenia, 
on June 22: M. W. H. Waddington; the 
Thakur of Gondal, in Kathiawar; Dr. Liddell, 
late Dean of Christ Church; Prof. Edward 
Caird, of Glasgow; Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie; Prof. J. Gwynn, of Dublin; Prof. Dr. 
J. Cunningham, of Dublin; Prof. Edward 
Dowden, of Dublin; Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of 
Dublin; and Dr. B. Williamson, of Dublin. It 
will be observed that the last five are all 
representatives of the University which will be 
celebrating its own tercenterary next month. 

On the occasion of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
inauguration as Chancellor at Cambridge on 
Saturday next, he will hold a levee of members 
of the Senate at Trinity College lodge at 11.30 
a.m. ; and the honorary degrees will be con- 
ferred at a Congregation to be held in the 
Senate House at 3 p.m. On the following 
Monday the Chancellor will attend in state at 
the Guildhall at 3 p.m., when Dr. Verrall’s 
Latin installation ode, with music by Prof. 
Villers Stanford, will be ‘ormed. During 
the visit of the Chancellor, it is requested that 
all members of the University will wear their 
academical dress. 


Dr. MANDELL CREIGHTON, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, has been appointed Lady Margaret’s 
Preacher at Cambridge for the ensuing year. 

Str M. Monrer-Wiittams and Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson have been elected to honc- 
rary fellowships at University College, Oxford. 


In Convocation at Oxford, last Wednesday, 
the conditions attached by Dr. Drury E. 
Fortnum to his gift to the University of his 
collection of objects of art and archaeology 
were unanimously accepted. The University 
agrees to erect a new Ashmolean Museum near 
the Taylor Institute, at a total cost of £15,000 ; 
while the present buildings will afford addi- 
tional accommodation for the Bodleian Library. 

Art the annual meeting of the Historical 
Society, held at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
Prof. Max Miiller was elected president for 
the ensuing year, in succession to Principal 
Fairbairn. 


A SYNDICATE at Cambridge has reported in 
favour of raising the capitation tax, which is 
now uniformly 17s. a year, to £2 for under- 
graduates and £1 for graduates, A slight 





‘increase is also recommended in the scale of 
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fees for certain degrees; but at the same time 
it is pro that the payment of ten guineas, 
in consi ion of the Orator’s speech by persons 
receiving honorary degrees, be discontinued. 
For the two years 1892-3 and 1893-4 the 
Jevons Memorial Fund will be administered by 
University College, London. The council have 
decided to apply the fund to encourage 
researches by trained economists into questions 
of special interest connected with the economic 
and social conditions of London, and to offer 
for this p in each of these years a 
studentship of £50. Candidates are invited to 
state the subject of inquiry they would prefer 
to undertake ; and they are expected, if elected, 
to devote themselves to the thorough investi- 
tion of the subject that may be chosen by 
the council, the investigation being so far as 
ible conducted personally and at first hand. 
The students are also expectei to furnish a 
report of their work to the council ; but (should 
the report be published) the ex of publi- 
cation will not fall on the students. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the secretary of 
University College, not later than July 10. 


THE new University of Chicago has 
appointed the firm of Messrs. D. C. Heath & 
Co., of Boston and New York, to be its 
publishers. It is intended to issue publications 
0 =a a be &c., as 
well as in English, for all of which special t 
will be provided. Each school of the queliaae 
department will issue either a journal or a 
series of papers of a scientific character, on 
subjects connected witi the school, under the 
editorship of the professor; and it is expressly 
laid down that every article, editorial, book- 
review, or statement of any kind shall be signed. 


THE Reminiscences of Oxford by Oxford 
Men, which Miss L. M. Quiller Couch has 
edited for the Oxford Historical Society, supply 
a foil to some of the Society’s more learned 
volumes. With the exception of a rhyming 
letter of Southey, describing his arrival at 
Oxford (from a MS. recently purchased by the 
Bodleian), we believe that all the contents are 
already in print, and some of them are among 
the familiar chapters of literary history. For 
example, we have the memorable from 
Gibbon’s Autobiography (to which a ponderous 
and futile vindication by a en don is 
appended), the scarcely less well-known 
description of Shelley’s brief academical career 
from Hogg’s Life, and Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge’s account of C.C.C. in Arnold’s time. 
It will be remembered that Arnold’s extreme 
youth was supposed to be an advantage to him 
when he won his scholarship at the age of 
fifteen : John Potenger had exactly the same ex- 
perience when he came up from Winchester to 
Corpus a century and a half year. Richard 
Newton, the first Principal of the first Hertford 
College, puts down the total expenses of a 
commoner for a whole quarter of fourteen 
weeks at £7 17s. 1d., of which £3 7s. 7d. was 
for commons and battels—i.e., breakfast, 
dinner, and ta in hall. This was in 1723. 
In 1732 we d George Whitefield—who 
entered Pembroke as a servitor only a few 
years before Dr. Johnson—remarking that 
“my having been used to a public-house was 
now of service to me.” Perhaps the most 
interesting thing in the volume is the descrip- 
tion, in verse, of a day spent in college during 
the winter of 1792, by an anonymous commoner 
of Trinity. Everybody had to get his hair 
powdered before dinner, which was at 3 p.m., 
allowing ample time for drinking before the 
scout looked in to put his master to bed. Port 
was, of course, the sole tipple, but each in- 
college guest provided his own dessert. The 
untouched ~~ ey boiled fowl, salt herrings, 
sausages, cold beef, and brawn—was the 
perquisite of the scout. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 
MORGANA, 


Adolescente e gracile: la Gloria, 
La terribile e bella, lo guardé 


apa s ee 
trascind ! 


Lo trascino pallido ed esultante 

Dietro il fruscio delle sue vesti d’or, 

Gittandogli qual lampo il suo sorriso 
Promettitor. 


E traverso lo scherno e la miseria 

Tra la fame e |’ infamia egli o. 

Sentendo I’ali e misurando il cielo 
S’inabiss. 

E la morte e l’oblio l’han soffocato 

Mentr ’egli ancora all’ immortaliti 

Gridava il nome suo—Povero nome 
Che niuno sa ! 


ANNIE VIVANTI, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THAT which gives so distinct a character to 
the Antiquary is the Notes of the Month, which 
are always prepared with much care and judg- 
ment. They are useful for the present, but 
their greatest value is that, as time goes on, they 
will form a continuous chronicle of archaeo- 
logical discovery. To the June number Mr. 
H. W. Pereira contributes a description, with 
an engraving, of the book-plate of Dr. Hector 
Pomer, ‘‘The Last Prior of St. Laurence, 
Nuremberg.” It has considerable historical 
and heraldic interest, and is, moreover, a fine 
work of art which might easily be mistaken for 
a production of Albrecht Diirer. Who the 
artist was has not been discovered; he used 
the initials R.A. Mr. John Ward continues his 
notes on our provincial museums. This time 
that of Shrewsbury is treated of. We gather 
that this museum contains many things of 
interest, but that the classification is not what 
it should be. Dr. Henry Barber has an in- 
teresting account of the Cistercian house of 
Maulbronn. A journey to the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg would be well worth taking only 
for the sake of examining this abbe Citeaux 
furnished, if not the plan, at least the central 
idea which governed all the early Cistercian 
builders. Whether we find them in France or 
Germany, Norway or England, we can see 
that Citeaux was in the minds of those who 
designed these retreats for the weary and the 
world-worn; Dr. Barber has therefore done 
well to accompany his bird’s-eye view of Maul- 
bronn with a similar sketch of the mother house. 
It is very interesting to compare the two. 
What is called the ‘‘ Fountain Chapel” is a 
lavatory of most unusual kind. So far as we 
remember, there was nothing of the kind in any 
of our own Cistercian houses. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE NEWTON STONE. 
Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, N.B.: June 7, 1892. 


In reference to the interesting letter by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes on the Newton Stone inscrip- 
tions (ACADEMY, June 4), may I be allowed to 
say a few words. 

I have no present wish to discuss the subject 
in general; but, as one who has laboriously 
studied the inscriptions on the original stone, 
I feel it almost a duty to ask the learned writer 
to revise his transcript of the Oghams in a few 
particulars. Besides my original notes (taken 
on two visits to Newton), I have before me 
several photographs of the inscriptions (those, 
indeed, that are referred to by Dr. Stokes were 

robably from the set prepared for my use) ; and 
4 with some allies. as dealing with 
matters of fact, not of speculation. 

1. The first group of Oghams cannot be E. 
On the stone there is first a single cross-line 
stroke, doubtful owing to injury; but if 
existent, and not a mere flaw, it is certainly 
A. This Dr. Stokes is justified in ignoring, 
though its existence seems to me more than 
probable. Following this is a vowel group of 
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five, not four, digits, which is therefore I, 
not E. 

2. Dr. Stokes makes his sixth and seventh 
letters Aand C. This is done by resolving a 
group of five above-line digits into a four 
digit group above the line, preceded by a 
single digit across the line, which is shown as 
passing through its centre. But, in fact, all 
these digits are on one level—not, perhaps, 
clearly discernible in the photograph, the 
stone’s angle, which forms the stem-line, being 
very uneven—and the letter is undoubtedly Q. 
If to be decomposed at all, the group would 
more readily resolve itself into T, D, the two 
later scores being rather shorter and straighter 
than those preceding them. 

3. In the text, Dr. Stokes decides to read his 
own ninth letter, which is N in his diagram, as 
an I; for this I fail to see either necessity or 
warrant. Why assume so grievous a “ blunder 
of the stone-cutter”? Why term NNN 
‘*unpronounceable,” when the omission of a& 
short vowel is of common occurrence in old 
inscriptions, and the insertion of one here 
would put all to rights ? 

4. The last group of the long line (that follow- 
ing U) Dr. Stokes determines to read as the five 
digit I, on the assumption that some of the scores 
have been effaced. As it happens, I carefully 
examined the stone with a magnifying glass, 
in regard to this very question, and satisfied 
myself that there are no traces of abraded 
scores—either there, or between U and the 
group under notice—and that the assumed five- 
igit I is a single-score A. The unique 
arrangement, in fact, of the first scores of the 
short line, which spread out and respec- 
tively point to, and almost rest on, the tops of 
the U and the A, seems designed to indicate the 
connexion of the lines, and the termination of 
the long line at the latter point. 

Besides these comments, I may be allowed to 
mention that I cannot a with Dr. Stokes 
in reading either his fifth or his last letter as 
R; the slant being insufficient, especially on 
the analogies of this inscription, where, for 
example, the V (or F) preceding ‘‘ Orenni” has 
a greater slope than the first, at all events, of 
the letters read by Dr. Stokesas R. In both 
cases I am satisfied that the vowel I is 
intended. Farther, the NN in ‘ Vorenni” I 
am inclined to read RR. These groups are 
entirely off the angle stem-line (crowded out, 
so to speak) ; and though their lowered position 
seems to make them NN, their strong slant 
and close and careful parallelism (especially in 
the second group) seem to denote them RR, 
strung on an imaginary stem-line of their own. 

i er, is matter of opinion ; as likewise 
is the assi t of the value of the peculiar 
sign X, which the Ballymote MS. characterises 
as the diphthong EA. Dr. Stokes gives this 
sign the power of P (on the analogy of the 
‘Turpilli” bilingual inscription); but, for 
certain reasons, I greatly doubt the correctness 
of the assumption. 

Regarding the main inscription, I will con- 
fine myself to asking wh r. Stokes, in his 
word ‘‘ Cassaflisi,” should read as F a letter in 
which the underscore that makes it E is almost 
ploughed into the stone? The photograph 
shows this plainly. In the original, a thin, 
light-coloured vein in the stone unduly pro- 
longs this underscore, but assuredly does not 
obliterate it. 

Almost entirely these remarks have been 
confined to questions of detail, as to which any 
careful observer may decide. Dr. Whitley 
Stokes will, I trust, acquit me of disregarding 
or undervaluing the claims to deference of one 
so eminent as himself in matters of antiquarian 
research. 

SourHEsK, 


P.S.—It may be permissible to add, in 


Newton inscriptions, which have appeared in 
vols. xvii., xviii, and xx. of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, that 
I now incline to some slight changes on the 
transliteration, and considerable changes on 
the translation, offered in any of those versions, 
especially in the first of them. Ere long I hope 
to submit further words on this subject. 
Meanwhile, may I ask for independent judg- 
ment on the present remarks, apart from 
reference to real or supposed imperfections in 
my own ventures ? 





[In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter, p. 543, col. 3, 
1, 62, for “ filié” read ‘* filii”; p. 544, col. 1, 
1, 30, for “descendant” read *‘son”’; col, 2, 
1, 12, for “ Oridr” read ‘ OSridr.””] 








HITTITE DECIPHERMENT. 
Southampton : May 30, 1892. 


With reference to Prof. Sayce’s letter in the 
AcaDEMY of May 21, I wish to speak with the 
respect which is due to his efforts in this 
difficult problem, and have no desire to pre- 
judge the question before the details have been 
fully elaborated. We owe a great deal of real 
advance in Hittite to Prof. Sayce, and many of 
his results have a permanent value; but the 
letter itself raises questions of principle, which 
must be settled before any advance to a finally 
accepted decipherment can be expected. 

In the first place, it must be decided whether 
the texts are ideographic, or whether they are 
syllabic with only a few determinatives, and 
with or without phonetic complements. Prof. 
Sayce, in endeavouring to explain the four 
Hittite emblems on the seal in the Ashmolean 
Museum (Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, April, 
1892, p. 369), adheres to the former view, 
which also appeared to me for a long time to 
be the correct one. But we have a great many 
new Hittite texts, discovered in the last few 
years, and on all these the same emblems, 
found on those previously known, recur, while 
hardly any new ones are discoverable. It 
seems, therefore, that we already possess a 
fairly perfect knowledge of the system, and 
that it did not exceed some 130 signs. The 
natural conclusion seems to be that the texts 
must be read syllabically, and not ideo- 
graphically. ~~ 
A second matter of principle is that of the 
character of the language; and this also must 
be decided as in former cases (Persian, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, &c.) before any conclusions can b3 
reached. But on this question Prof. Sayce has 
said nothing, beyond comparing it with Vannic 
and the Mitani language. To call a language 
Alarodian helps us not at all, until it is 
explained whether an agglutinative tongue or 
an inflexional one is supposed. If Prof. Sayce 
considers the language agglutinative, I would 
ask what known instance is there in Western 
Asia of such a language having the syntax of 
Aryan speech, and placing the verb before the 
subject ? In all agglutinative languages known 
to me the order is the opposite one. But if the 
language be supposed to be inflexional, and to 
have the Aryan syntax, then I would ask 
whether it is probable that a people, whose 
Mongoloid character Prof. Sayce has himself 
admitted, ever spoke an Aryan language. 

The comparisons with Vannic and the Mitani 
language seem to show that Prof. Sayce has 
not yet come to a decision on this point. 
Vannic was pronounced to be inflexional by Dr. 
Hincks in 1848, and Aryan by Dr. Mordtmann 
in 1872; and both vocabulary and grammar 
agree in showing (so far as the present state of 
decipherment allows) that they were right. I 
have given my reasons in detail for this con- 
clusion in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 


other hand, after nearly two years of study I 
have ventured to offer the same society a paper, 
which is about to 1 oppeer, in which I hope to 
have clearly established, by grammar and voca- 
bulary alike, that the of Mitani wasa 
Mongolic dialect, akin to Medic and Akkadian, 
and very similar to pure Turko-Mongol speech, 
The letter of Dusratta in this lan consists 
of 512 lines of cuneiform writing, including 400 
different words. The cases of the noun, the 
verb substantive, and other distinctive parts of 
speech are clearly Turkic. It seems to me im- 
— therefore, that Hittite can compare 

th with Vannic and with the Mitani language. 
We must choose between the two ; and I believe 
that Dr. Winckler (whom Prof. Sayce follows 
in supposing Dusratta’s language to be Hittite) 
was clearly right, although, so far as I am 
aware, he has made no attempt to read this 
important letter, which, together with that of 
Tarkondara, the Hittite (in the same Tell 
Amarna collection), has more power to settle the 
Hittite question than any other discovery. The 
Mongolic character of the latter text, and 
its resemblance to Akkadian, appear to me to 
be as clearly indicated as are the same - 
teristics in the Mitani language. But if this be 
so, any translation which places the verb before 
the noun must at once be rejected. 

With regard to details in the letter, I ven- 
ture to observe that Prof. Sayce’s view as to 
the Ashmolean seal is vitiated y the fact that 
the first emblem is not, as he believes, the head 
of a deer, but very clearly that of the ass, which 
is commonly found on Hittite texts. 

That the Hittites had a nominative in s is, I 
believe, an established fact. So had the Kas- 
sites and the Akkadians. Oa the other hand, 
while this appears to have been the nominative 
indefinite, there was also a nominative definite 
in pi, as in other Mongolic languages. The 
Vannic accusative was in n (asin Greek), but 
the Mitani accusative appears to have been ine, 
and the Hittite, I think, was probably the same, 
while the termination in n was the genitive, as 
in Mongolic speech generally. The oblique 
case in a vowel was, I believe, the dative in a, as 
in Turkic speech. That the Hittite adjective 
follows its substantive I have often pointed out, 
and this is the order in the ancient agglutina- 
tive languages. 

If the texts are to be read syllabically, I think 
it likely that the Hamath texts refer to 
building, and I have made a rough translation 
on that basis which is not yet published ; but 
the proposed reading for Jerablus text, No. I1., 
is very different from that which I expect 
finally to result from a better knowledge of 
the lan Prof. Sayce has assumed that a 
certain emblem means “ Hittite,’ which, from 
its use as a suffix, I think cannot possibly be 
so understood. He also assumes, without any 
very clear reason, that another sign 51 is the 
determinative of person, and it is by this 
assumption that he reduces the texts on which 
it vecurs to mere lists of personal names. But 
before accepting such an assumption, it must be 
known whether the value is possible in every 
case. Now the emblem in question occurs as 
the last syllable of a word, and also occurs 
reduplicated, and this seems irreconcilable 
with the conjectured value. It seems more 
probably to be a syllable, which was also a 
common conjunction. The sign is unknown on 
the seals and cylinders on which personal 
names might be expected to occur. 

I do not feel as surprised as Prof. Sayce does 
at the comparisons which are so evident between 
the Hittite and the Egyptian emblems. Fcr 
the last ten years I have constantly pointed 
them out, and have published a table in which 
the thirty-five most evident resemblancies are 
given. But onthe other hand there are perhaps 
thirty-seven cases in which comparison is very 








reference to my own attempts to decipher the 
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and these I published before any other student 
had called attention to them (as far asI can 
discover). But yet again, there are also thirty- 
seven cases in which the oldest known Chinese 
emblems appear to have the same meaning as the 
Hittite—as may also be seen from my published 
tables; and in the majority of these cases the 
same sign runs through all four systems. 

When, however, we turn to the signs which de- 
note suffixes, pronouns, and like parts of speech, 
we find (with exception of numerals, which ‘have 
the same notation in Hittite, Cuneiform, and 
Egyptian) that the Hittite is quite distinct 
from other systems, and that these again differ 
from each other. The natural conclusion seems 
to me to be that the four systems started from 
a common picture-writing, but developed quite 
separately into syllabaries. 

As regards the theory that kamru was the 
Hittite word for ‘‘ house,” I have only to sa 
that on the tablet in question (No. 261, Karna 
list) the ka is erased, and the final emblem has 
been read by some scholars as a syllable pa; 
before hanging a theory on this doubtful 
town name, it is necessary to be sure that the 
true reading is kamru. If kamru was the word 
for ‘‘ house,” it is, of course, supposed to com- 
pare with the Aryan camera ‘‘ chamber” ; but 
this seems improbable if the Hittite be a 
Mongolic language, for the word is unknown 
in Mongolic speech. This, however, is a small 
question com: with the important matters 
above noticed—namely, the decision between 
Aryan inflexion and Mongolic agglutination ; 
and between an ideo ic treatment of the 
texts, such as Prof. Sayce favours, and a 
syllabic treatment, which will in the end, I 
believe, be found the true method. 

C. R. ConpEr. 








‘* MERMOYSE,” “‘ BAUBYN,”’ “‘ MERCATTE.”” 
Ghent, Belgium. 

What is the precise signification of these 
words in Caxton’s ‘‘ Reynard the Foxe”? The 
wily fox is telling his experiences—how, in 
order to relieve Ysegrim’s hunger, he ventures 
into a dark hole where he finds a horrible 
monster— 
‘a grete ape with tweyne grete wyde eyen / and 
they glymmed as a fyre / And she had a grete 
mouth with longe teeth and sharp naylles on hir 
feet and on hir handes / J wende hit had be a 
mermoyse | a baubyn or a mercatte | for I sawe neuer 
fowler beest /and by herlaye . . .” &. 


and then follows a rather realistic description 
of her three stinking children (Reynard the 
Foxe, ed. Arber, p. 98). The Dutch original 
of the words in italics runs thus:* ‘Ic 
waende dat een marmoeyse een baubyn of een 
meercat gheweest hadde.”’ 

The forms mermoyse in English, and 
marmoeyse in Dutch, I find nowhere ex- 
lained. The Dutch form occurs in Maerlant 
Spiegel Historiael, iv. 23, 17), maermoese = 
devil’s mask, and is perha the French 
marmoset from which word directly—or in- 
directly through the medium of the Dutch 
form—the English mermoyse will also have to 
be derived. But a little lower down in the 
Dutch Reynaert the form marmoyzate is found, 
which Caxton renders by marmosette. This 
form occurs at least three times more in Middle 
English. Taken in (probable) order of time we 
have it first (circa 1350) in the Chester Plays i. 


51, where “Noyes Wiffe” mentions all the | & 


animals to be stowed away in the Ark, ‘‘ And 
heare are beares, woulfes sette / Apes, oules, 
marmosette,” &e. It is quite plain from the 


* “Die Hystorie van Reinaert die Vos” (to be 
published shortly, see Acapemy, December 26, 
1891, p. 591) p. 129, 1. 21. 

t See Littré in roce and also in voce Marmouset, 
Hist., first quotation. 





context that the word marmosette (a plural 
form without s) here means a kind of monkey, 
as Wright observes, so that it indicates the 
animal itself. The second reference is given in 
Mr. Bradley’s Strattmann. It is to Mande- 
ville’s Travels, which are now known to date 
from about 1400— 

‘* And in this Gardyn, is a lytille Hille, fulle of 
delectable Trees. In that Hille and in that 
Gardyn, ben many dyverse Bestes, as of Apes, 
Marmozettes, Babewynes, and many other dyverse 


The word also occurs on p. 238: ‘‘ And also of 
wylde Bestes, as of Olifauntz, tame and othere, 
Babewynes, Apes, Marmesettes, and othere 
dyverse Bestes.”’ Here again there can be no 
doubt that the reference is to actual animals. 
It once more occurs (circa 1440) in the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 327. The com- 

iler did not take much trouble about the 

efinition, which, as to the English part at 
least, is rather vague: ‘“ Beeste, Zinziphalus, 
cenozephalus,” &c. However, it serves our 
purpose, as it shows that the reference is again 
to a certain animal. 

For baubyn Dr. Murray’s article (baboon) 
will have to be compared. It is evident that 
two of that es — ese tone 
a ue re; (2) the monkey; (3)a term 
pe pt teen ar uk on here be ignored— 
may ultimately be considered as due to the 
third, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
it was the meaning simia (2) which is the 
original one from which the significations, sub 
1 and 3 (which are practically identical) must 
have been derived. . = Dr. essen ~ 
ca we may therefore compare not only 
rey A. & sven by him under babery, 
baboonery, part of those under babion, and 
perhaps baboonize, but also those given under 
3; with his second group we ——— some 
quotations for balion and perhaps baboonish. 
We consequently have plenty of instances where 
the baboon word-group indicates not an animal 
of the Simiadae, but “something grotesque,” 
to put it in as general a way as possible. 

n consideration, it will soon be clear that 
this is the signification to be attached to these 
two words in the passage that occupies us. It 
will at once be conceded that there would be 
no occasion for the threefold repetition of a 
word indicating certain animals, unless the 
meaning were a stronger one, i.e., something as 
ugly as a baboon, &c. Reynard does not mean 
to say that he thought he saw an actual mon- 
key—or animal of whatever description before 
him—but something just as horrible; and hence 
we have names following of three animals 
which are not exactly conspicuous for their 
beauty. I, for one, do not see that the text is 
opposed to this interpretation. It might in- 
deed seem otherwise at first sight. ‘‘ I imagined 
it was a mermoyse,” &c., says Reynard ; and, as 
a friend objected with whom I discussed the 
matter, ‘“‘ There is something peculiarly humor- 
ous in Reynard’s coolly ignoring the animal 
character of the world to which in reality he 
belongs, and in characterising this animal’s 
ugliness by saying that it reminds him of a 
baboon,” &c. The consideration underlying 
this conclusion is of course a perfectly true one. 
The world of Reynard is the animal world, 
and the fun largely consists in seeing the 
animals act like men. But with the interpre- 
tation I advocate the same argument holds 
ood. ‘‘ There is something peculiarly humor- 
ous,” I might object, in all but the same 
words, ‘“‘in Reynard’s coolly ignoring the 
animal character of the world to which he 
belongs in reality, and in characterising this 
animal’s ugliness as that of a baboon, &c.” 
Observe that Ysegrim in his turn is also calling 
names. Thus he calls these animals (p. 100) 
“ fowle nyckers,” which no one will think of 





taking literally, 





We have seen that no difficulty attaches to 
this conclusion so far as baubyn (a form pre- 
sumably under the influence of Dutch spelling 
for baboon) is concerned. With mermoyse, 
marmoset, it is perhaps otherwise. None of the 
three instances I have been able to quote gives 
any countenance to the conclusion arrived at. 
If Caxton were not continually borrowing 
words and —_ from his original, this very 
passage would suffice to bear out my contention, 
as there is no a priori impossibility in this 
sense-development. As it is, it will useful 
to point out briefly that the word under 
discussion has this meaning in the languages 
from which Caxton borrowed, to some extent 
at least, more than others. It occurs in this 
meaning in French—see, ¢.g., Littré, in voce 
marmouset, whose quotations, even more than 
the significations assigned to the word—(1) 
— figure grotesque, (2) petit ron, petit 

omme mal fait ou non—point to the significa- 
tion, ‘‘ something ugly,’’ which is very near to 
that of ‘‘something grotesque.” Ducange, in 
voce marmosetus, has but one quotation, ‘‘ Rever- 
tendo superius versus vicum posterne sancti 
Pauli, usque ad quandam domum, ubi sunt duo 
Marmoseti lapidei,” where a sort of gargoyle 
may be meant. Two interesting different Latin 
forms are found in the Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum under marmoset, where the article, as 
quoted, continues ‘‘mammonetus, marmonetus.”’ 

These latter forms are interesting because 
they support some Middle Dutch ones. The 
fourteenth century Reynaerd (in rhyme-pairs), 
from which Leeu’s text (identical with, or 
directly derived from, Caxton’s original) is 
derived, reads mamet, marmet, which Martin, 
the editor, changes (p. 403) into mamonet. Dr. 
Muller, in his note on the passage quoted at the 

inning of this article in my forthcoming 
edition, suggests maermonet. It will now be 
clear that both forms are possible. On the 
other hand, it should be borne in mind that 
mamet (M. Du. for ‘‘idol,”” see Oudemans) is by 
no means impossible, as it occurs often; while 
the signification, although different from 
marmoset, would be singularly applicable in 
itself. The fact of its being found near the 
names of two animals, which certainly might 
seem to go against this view, would at the same 
time in the substitution of marmoeyse in 
the Dutch prose-text. M. Du. marmoset has 
the signification of a monster (see Dr. Muller’s 
note just referred to). 

I have purposely left the third word out of 
consideration for a while. Its etymology and 
meaning were discussed not very long ago 

ACADEMY, 1889, vol. ii., pp. 322, 341, 373, 388). 
he precise application does not seem to be 
above uncertainty; but there would not appear 
to be any difficulty about assuming that merecat, 
too, indicated not only a certain animal, but 
also, second in order of development, something 
ugly. The context of the passage from 
Caxton’s Reynard seems to demand this, as the 
two other words, mermoyse and baubyn, have 
certainly reached this stage. Of baubyn it is 
certain (see Dr. Murray’s instances). We may 
now confidently transpose the passage from 
Caxton from Murray sub 2, to ib, sub 1 or 
3. Of marmoset no other sure iostance has, it 
is true, been pointed out, but the analogy of 
French, Latin and Dutch have made it likely ; 
and, consequently, merecat has to follow. 
H. LoGEMAN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, June 12, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘Ethics and Eco- 
nomics,” by Mr. J. 8. Mackenzie. ae 
Monpay, June 13, 5 p.r. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘Mr. F. H. Bradley on 
Thought and Reality,” by Mr. H. Boulting. 
Turspay, June 14, 8 p.m. lonial Institute: “Our West 
I Colonies : their Resources and Means of Defence,” 


by Lord Brassey. 
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8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘The Book of the 
Dead— r erin, 3 ya al of the Seventeenth 
Chapter,’ » Be ‘age Renouf. 

8.30 oa y : “The Brain and Muscular 
pocteny of Aulacodus,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “The 
Sub-division of the Body-cavity in Snakes.” by Mr. G. W. 

} mean “The British Paleogene Bryozoa,” by Mr. J. W. 

regory. i 
Wepwespay, June 15, 7 p.m. Meteorological: ‘ English 

Climatology, 1881-1890,” by Mr. F. C. Bayard; ‘The 

Mean Temperature of the Air on each Day of the Year 

at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the Average of 

the Fifty Years, 1841-1890,” by Mr. W. Ellis. 
8 p.m. Microscopical. 





9p.m. Royal y: Con i tied 
Tuvurspay, June 16, 8 pm. Linnean: ‘Contributions to 
Ta Carcinology,’”’ by Prof. J. R. Henderson ; ‘ The 


Thames as an Agent ia Plant Dispersal,” by Dr. H. B. 
Guppy; “Some Abnormal Developments of the Flowers 
of Cypripedium,” by Miss M. F. Ewart ; “ Supplementary 
Notes on the Fauna of the Mergui Archipelago,” by Mr, 


R. I, Pooook. 
8 p.m. Chemical: “Contributions to an Iater- 
national System of Nomenclature ~the Nomenclature of 


Cc tide be Dr. H. E. Armstrong; “The Production 
of Pyridine Derivatives from the Lactone of Triacetic 
Acid,”’ by Dr. N. Collie. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8,30 p.m. Historical, 





SCIENCE. 


‘¢ University Extension Manvats.’’—TZhe 
Elements of Ethics. By J. H. Muirhead. 
(John Murray.) 


Unper the modest guise of a manual for 
University Extension students, we have here 
a considerable contribution to the science of 
ethics. There is, indeed, no part of the 
work which is original; but the whole, 
which is more than the aggregate of the 
parts, is (to use a word for which Mr. 
Muirhead has an affection) ‘‘ organic” and 
is original. The tendency of the work may 
roughly be indicated by saying that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Muirhead, the good is the 
realisation or satisfaction of self; the self, 
as permanent, is “the social self”; it can 
only be satisfied by “‘ adaptation to environ- 
ment”; thecondition of its satisfaction is ‘‘the 
equilibrium of function”; and that equili- 
brium is “‘a moving equilibrium.” Thus, 
it will be seen that, on the basis provided 
by T. H. Green’s philosophy, Mr. Muirhead 
endeavours to unite the most recent views of 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Ritchie, 
and Mr. Bradley, together with such support 
as he can beat up from Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer, in an impartial 
attack upon Intuitionismand Utilitarianism; 
while at the same time this attack is only a 
necessary preliminary to the constructive 
work and the eclectic combination which are 
the most important features of his book. 
Since, however, the book appears as a 
manual, it must also be judged as such. 
Let it at once be said, then, that the want, 
which all teachers of moral philosophy have 
long deplored, of some book which they 
can place in the hands of beginners, now no 
longer can be alleged. Mr. Muirhead has 
supplied that want. Even those who think, 
at think, that his views are fundamentally 
wrong, need not be debarred from recom- 
mending his book to those whom they have 
to teach. I will not pay Mr. Muirhead the 
dubious compliment of saying that this is 
because there is no other Tateoduction which 
can berecommended: it is because, inthe first 
place, the work is conceived, and throughout 
is written, in an eminently philosephical 
spirit; next, whether the views set forth 
be right or wrong, they are views with 
which the student must be made acquainted 
if he is to have any critical knowledge of 
ethical science ; and, finally, the book covers 


exactly the right ground, and directs atten- 
tion to the really important points. 

The fundamental error, as I conceive it, 
of Mr. Muirhead’s work, viewed not as an 
educational manual, but as a contribution 
to the science of ethics, lies in his meta- 
physics, and has its roots in the theory that 
“the Understanding makes Nature.” Mr. 
Muirhead’s theory of knowledge is that the 
mind invests sensations with relations, and 
makes them objects of thought; and his 
theory of practice is that mind invests 
objects with ‘‘value,” and makes them 
objects of desire. The ‘very existence” 
of objects of desire “‘is always dependent 
upon the character of the self to whom 
they are objects” (p. 49). Now, to begin 
with, it is difficult to understand how the 
mind can set about investing, either with 
relations or with ‘‘ value,” things which ex 
hypothesi have no existence until they have 
been so invested. And, next, it is in- 
consistent with the facts of psychology to 
say that an object is first presented and 
is then, afterwards, invested with feeling or 
“value”; it is not a fact that the mind is 
first aware of warmth, and then proceeds to 
make the warmth pleasurable or “‘ valuable” 
or “‘congruous with the self.” On the 
contrary, the warmth is directly and 
immediately apprehended as pleasurable ; 
presentations and feeling are elements given 
together, and not separately, in every state 
of consciousness. 

Again, to speak of character as “‘ lending 
value” to an object, or constituting it an 
object of desire, is rather liable to the 
objection that character is thus hypostasised 
or erected into a faculty, separate from and 
the cause of the very facts which we mean 
by character. But, to waive this objection, 
if Mr. Muirhead’s metaphysics are to be 
justified by his ethics, it was incumbent on 
him to prove that the actions which form a 
man’s character are themselves voluntary 
and that he is responsible for them, other- 
wise he is not responsible for the value which 
his character lends to objects: he does not 
constitute his own motives. But Mr. Muir- 
head refers us in a note to Aristotle, Vic. 
Ethics iii., 7 ‘‘ where this point is raised, 
and once for all solved in the above sense.” 
Now Mr. Muirhead is aware that Prof. 
Sidgwick, in a passage which to many 
sealiente seems convincing (History of Ethics, 
pp. 67-69), has argued that Aristotle fails 
‘* to fix on the wrong-doer the full and final 
responsibility for his acts.” Doubtless, Mr. 
Muirhead is able to refute Prof. Sidgwick’s 
argument, but it is a grave omission in an 
educational work not to call attention to the 
fact that Aristotle’s solution is seriously 
called in question. Still more is it in the 
interests of science to be regretted that 
Mr. Muirhead has omitted his refutation 
of Prof. Sidgwick. At present, I must 
admit, Mr. Muirhead’s argument on moral 
responsibility seems to me to be inconsistent ; 
for having argued (p. 44) that a man is only 
responsible for his habits, provided that he 
was also responsible for the acts out of which 
his habits grew, he goes on to argue (p. 53) 
that the only moral responsibility there is or 
can be is responsibility for actions done 





from habit. This ——— inconsistency, 
and the fact that Mr. Muirhead admits that 


character is “acquired” and “ formed” 
(pp. 53 and 54), yet declines to consider the 
question ‘‘how formed,” with its con- 
sequences, must be traced to his metaphysics, 
‘* The Understanding makes Nature’’; there- 
fore character (by “lending value” to 
objects and ‘constituting motives”) must 
be the sole ultimate cause of action. How 
the qqually well established fact, that 
objects of desire determine action and 
therefore form character, is to be reconciled 
—I do not say with Mr. Muirhead’s meta- 
physics but—with his ethical premise that 
objects of desire depend for their existence 
on the character of the self, Mr. Muirhead 
omits to explain. 

Another serious omission is the total 
absence of any indication to the beginner 
that the dictum ‘‘ guidquid petitur petitur sub 
specie boni” is by many philosophers strenu- 
ously denied to be in accordance with fact. 
And the omission to advance the least argu- 
ment in support of the dictum is yet more 
remarkable, since, unless it is true, the 
whole of Mr. Muirhead’s system crumbles to 
dust. Here again the fault lies with Mr. 
Muirhead’s metaphysics. Once assume 
that the relation between the Understanding 
and Nature is causal, and then, whichever 
you begin by assuming to be the cause of 
the other, you will eventually be driven to 
treat it as really the effect of the other. 
To say that man always chooses the (real 
or apparent) good is to say that he has no 
choice, that his choice (and consequently 
his actions and therefore his character) is 
determined by the most choiceworthy 
object. Thus the character to which, at 
the outset, objects of desire owed their very 
existence, has eventually (in order to pro- 
vide Mr. Muirhead’s system with its founda- 
tion—viz., quidguid petitur, &c.) to derive 
its existence from the very things to which 
it gives birth. Such is the nemesis of what 
I must be pardoned for calling faulty meta- 
physics. 

Again, starting from the premiss that 
every desire has an object or end (the 
satisfaction of self), Mr. Muirhead argues 
that man’s whole being has an end—viz., 
the satisfaction (realisation) of self. In 
support of this he alleges that the self is 
“organic”; and to prove that the resem- 
blance of self or- of society (which is also 
organic) to an organism is not merely “an 
interesting ‘analogy’ or metaphor,” he 
quotes with approval Mr. James Ward’s 
saying that ‘‘ we might as well regard the 
members of our own body as animals, as 
suppose man is man apart from humanity.” 
To which the rejoinder is obvious that we 
must regard our limbs as animals, if the 
resemblance is anything more than an 
analogy. And so, too, if the organic self 
is to have an end, on the ground that each 
desire has an end, we are bound to regard 
each desire as a separate self. ere, 
again, the misconception has its root in 
metaphysics: the ethical error is the 
counterpart of the metaphysical] error. 
Once make consciousness a thing different 
from the objects of that consciousness (as 
you must, however much you protest that 
you don’t, when you make the self to bea 
principle giving unity to them and domina- 





ting them, p. 83), and, in the very attempt 
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to show that the self is a principle of unity, 
you disintegrate it into as many selves as 
the self has desires. 

Finally, the conception of “ adaptation 
to environment” can only be applied in 
ethics by reproducing the metaphysical 
error which maintains that a change in 
the objects of consciousness is something 
different from change in that consciousness. 
If the changing environment is an object 
of consciousness, then it is indistinguish- 
able from the changes in that conscious- 
ness, and “ adaptation” is simply a mis- 
leading analogy. If the environment is 
not an object of thought, what existence 
has it? 

F. B. JEvons. 








7;WO BOOKS ON ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
A Primer of English Etymology. By Walter 
W. Skeat. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) It is 
no easy matter to write a treatise, however 
elementary, on English etymology in the 
compass of ninety-six of the small pages 
of the “Clarendon Press Series.” Prof. 
Skeat, however, has succeeded in produc- 
ing, within these narrow limits, a book 
which is both useful and interesting. Every 
one who knows anything of the subject will 
admit that this is saying a great deal. The 
little book, however, exhibits some marks of 
haste that are to be regretted. Prof. Skeat 
says that King Alfred ‘‘ observed Grimm’s law” 
when he rendered the proper names Dardanus, 
Atlas, Graeci by Tardanus, Athlans (with th, it 
should be observed, not with }), and Creacas. 
Of course these interesting phenomena have 
nothing whatever to do with ‘‘ Grimm’s law.” 
Even in the last case, where the substitution of 
c for g is really common Teutonic, the explana- 
tion is not to be found in the Teutonic sound- 
shifting. The right inference from the Gothic 
Krekos is not that the name Graeci became 
known to the Teutons before the Indogermanic 
g had become &, but that at the time when it 
became known to them the Latin y was so 
different from the Teutonic g that its nearest 
equivalent was k. In the statement of Grimm’s 
law there is some trace of the old confusion 
between aspirates and spirants ; and the account 
of Verner’s law will certainly lead beginners to 
think that the primitive Indogermanic accent 
survived into prehistoric Old English, if not 
still later. It is to be hoped that the author 
will soon have an opportunity of correcting 
these serious blemishes in a work which in other 
respects deserves a wide circulation. 


Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts. 
With Transcriptions and an Introduction. By 
Walter W. Skeat. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
We have nothing but praise for this beautiful 


series of facsimiles, which forms an excellent 
introduction to the study of English palaeo- 
graphy. The MSS. represented are, the Hatton 


MS. of the Pastoral Care, the so-called Czd- 
mon’s Exodus, the Peterborough Chronicle, the 
Ormulum, the Kentish Sermons (Laud MS. 
471, early thirteenth century), the Jesus College 
text of the ‘‘ Moral Ode,” Havelock, Wyclif’s 
Bible (MS. Douce 370), Piers Plowman (Laud 
MS. 581, believed by Prof. Skeat to be Lang- 
land’s autograph), the Fairfax MS. of the 
** Legend of Women,” the Ashmole MS. 
of the ‘‘ Wars of Alexander,” and the unique 
copy (late fifteenth century) of Chaucer’s 
** Rosemounde.” These MSS., it may be re- 
marked, are all at Oxford, and, with one excep- 
tion, all in the Bodleian library. It would 
have been better if the chosen from the 
Ormulum had contained some illustrations of 
Orm’s use of a separate symbol for the affricate 


been made before the publication of Prof, 
Napier’s discovery of this peculiarity. The 
Introduction is an admirable summary of the 
chief points in the history of writing in Eng- 
land down to the fifteenth century, and the 
explanations of the contractions and other 
similar difficulties will be of great service to 
beginners in the study of palaeography. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TELL EL-AMARNA TABLETS. 
8t. John’s College, Cambridge: May 21, 1892. 
One of the most interesting of the recently 
— Tell el-Amarna tablets in the British 

useum is the mythological fragment, No. 82. 
Though the ‘‘summary of contents” prefixed 
to Dr. Bezold’s edition of the text gives a fair 
idea of the meaning of most of it, still it seems 
worth while to publish an attempt at a word 
for word version of the fragment. 

At the outset the statement of the editors 
(p. Ixxxv.) that the goddess Eriskigal ‘is known 
only from the Tell el-Amarna tablets” needs 
modification. Even in the absence of any more 
direct evidence, it would not have been very 
hazardous to guess that in friskigal we have 
the syllabically expressed pronunciation of 
Ninkigal, the goddess who in a familiar passage 
employs her servant Namtar to plague Istar 
in hell; but, as a matter of fact, such direct 
evidence exists in a text published in 1887. 

The meaning of the opening lines seems to be 
that the gods, having made a feast, invite 
friskigal to send a substitute to take her 
share, as she had presumably declined to appear 
in person. She sends Namtar, who, after his 
arrival at the abode of the gods, disappears 
through the gap in the record. Then at the 
point where the story begins again to be 
legible we find ourselves in the midst of an 
enumeration of the warders or regents of a 
series of fourteen gates. These are supposed 
by the editors to belong to the home of the 
gods, which, according to what remains of 
line 8, must doubtless have been in high heaven 
(samé sir#ti). It seems, however, much more 
probable that the scene has shifted, and that 
the gates are those of the ‘‘ vasty halls” of the 
injernal regions. For instance (i/u) mikid 
closely corresponds to SN’NDD, who in Jewish 
mythology presides over one of the halls or 
‘‘houses”’ of hell; and, again, if Dumd* be 
the true reading of the name of the fourteenth 
warder, we are at once reminded of S211, the 
angel of death, who is also posted ina tarbasi to 
receive the souls of the departed before they 
are consigned to the eternal abode. 

After the =< - — there comes an obscure 

assage, in which Namtar again appears upon 
the scene; and then we are thrilled by the vivid 
account of how narrowly the goddess escaped 
decapitation at the hands of the subject of the 
verb issabat (I. a who, though unnamed, is 
shown by what follows to be Nergal. The 
goddess pleads for her life in a speech which 
is for the most part easy to translate. Nergal, 
deeply moved, replies in words of comfort and 
consolation, and so the fragment ends. 

I am far from certain that I have succeeded 
in every case in hitting upon the meaning of 
the obscurer p I shall return to their 
consideration elsewhere. 


TRANSLATION. 


Obverse. 
When the gods made a feast, 
to their sister Eriskigal 
they sent a messenger : 
‘« Are we to descend to thee, 


* It is not impossible that the true reading may 
be hudubd. Of. Arabic, fadabahu, “he smote him 
with a sword.” 








(or palatal) g; but probably the selection had 





~aate. 


5 As thou wilt not ascend to us ? 
Do thou send [some one], in order that he 
may take thy portion.” 
firiskigal sent Namtaru her servant : 
he went up....... high heaven 
he entered........ andthe gods..... 


ee eeeeeeeeereeeens 


Reverse. 


in the third Mutabriga, in the fourth 

Abda, in the fifth Rabisa, in the sixth Dirid, 

in the seventh Ilutu, in the eighth Biénna, 

in the ninth Sidana, in the tenth Mikid, 

in the eleventh Biérapari, in the twelfth 

5+ Umma, in the thirteenth Liba, in the four- 
teenth 

gate there stands a winged creature Duma 
(?), who in the court cuts off. 

Namtiru to his host a command gives 
‘‘The gates 

open ye, and I will cause you to rush in.” 

In the midst of the house he seizes Friskigal 

by her hair, making her bow from the 
throne 

to the earth her head to cut [it] off. 

** Do not kill me, my brother, [if] thou com- 
mand, verily I am willing.” 

Nergal heard her: he let fall his hand: he 
weeps that she should be smitten. 

** Be thou my husband, and may I be thy 
wife: may I cause thee to take 

5 royalty in the broad earth: stand firm, do 


20 


good, 

for [there is] wisdom to thy hand: thou 
truly [wilt be] the lord, 

I truly the lady.” Nergal heard her : 
great fondness 

he conceived [for her], and kissed her: her 
tears he stopped. 

‘** Whatever rm askest of me out of any 
desires (*), those things 

[shall be] to thee for a favour.” 

8. ARTHUR STRONG. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE annual ladies’ conversazione of the Royal 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next, June 15, at 9 p.m. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a 
conference between representatives of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Anthropological 
Institute, and the Folk-lore Society, in order 
to discuss the possibility of making an ethno- 
graphic survey of the British Isles, and of 
ascertaining the anthropometric, archaeo- 
logical, and customary traces of the various 
peoples that have inhabited them. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish immedi- 
ately a second volume of Prof. Weismann’s 
work on Jleredity and Kindred Biological 
Problems. It contains four essays, of which 
the first deals with degeneration, and clearly 
shows, by abundant illustrations, that it has 
resulted from panmixiu, or the cessation of 
natural selection. The second is an attempt to 
explain the development of the art of music, 
and to show that the hereditary transmission 
of the results of practice is quite unnecessary 
in order to account for its rise. The third 
contains a reply to certain rs pape urged by 
Prof. Vines. It will be useful in giving clearer 
expression to the ideas on the death of multi- 
cahden beings and the immortality of the uni- 
cellular. The fourth and last essay is by far 
the longest and most important. It deals with 
the essential significance of sexual reproduction 
and conjugation, c., as inferred from the 
results of the most recent researches. Prof. 
Weismann’s older views on these subjects 
(especially concerning the polar bodies) have 





been modified, and in part abandoned. The 
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immortality of unicellular beings, and the 
question of the transmission of acquired 
characters by them, are also discussed in detail 
with reference to recent observations. 


The Physiology of the Invertebrata. By A. B. 
Griffiths. (Reeve.) Dr. Griffiths, of Edgbas- 
ton, who is well known for his own original 
work in physiological chemistry, has here com- 
piled an exhaustive account of the present 
state of our knowledge in one large field of 
research—the physiology of invertebrate 
animals. The first chapter contains definitions 
and classifications; the second a summary of 
the most recent views as to the chemistry of 
protoplasm; then follow chapters describing 
the several functions — digeston, absorption, 
circulation, respiration, secretion and excretion, 
the nervous system, organs of special sense, of 
locomotion, and of reproduction—in all the 
various orders. The volume is fairly illustrated, 
and concludes with two indexes—of authorities 
quoted, and of subjects. 


** CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY.” — 
Vol. II. Popular Readings in Science. By John 
Gall and David Robertson. (Westminster: 
Archibald Constable & Co.) It is hardly to 
be expected that this second volume of 
‘*Constable’s Oriental Miscellany” will meet 
with s uch universal acclamation as the first 
volume, which consisted of Bernier’s T'ravels. 
But when rightly considered, it equally shows 
the thoroughness with which the publishers 
have thrown themselves into the enterprise. As 
pointed out in the Introduction, the supreme 
need of education in India is the popularisation 
of science. Instruction in literature has 
achieved its utmost in producing a generation 
of native graduates, thoroughly qualified for 
government service or for the bar. What 
remains is to divert the superabundant literary 
cleverness into the channels of the practical 
arts and sciences. Who can say what economic 
revolution might not result from the marriage 
of science and industry under a_ tropical 
climate? It is with this object that the two 
compilers of this book, who have both had 
experience as teachers in oriental colleges, have 
deliberately set to work to interest Indian 
students in the marvels of modern discovery. 
They do not profess to cover the entire field, 
but have selected such subjects as are most 
calculated to impress the native imagination. 
Beginning with meteorology, which is of such 
supreme importance for tropical agriculture, 
they pass on to explain the principles of 
natural selection, the evolutionary theories ir 
chemistry of Crookes and Mendeléef, the 
doctrine of conservation of energy, the achieve- 
ments of spectrum analysis, and the bacterio- 
logical researches of Pasteur and Koch. 
Electricity alone seems to be ignored. At the 
end is a useful glossary and a sufficient index ; 
and all the other appointments of the volume 
are such as the publishers have led us to 


expect. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. Witrrep P. MustTarp, Professor of 
Latin in Colorado College, has reprinted from 
Colorado College Studies his doctor's disserta- 
tion, at Johns Hopkins University, upon ‘‘ The 
Etymologies in the Servian Commentary to 
Vergil.” After summarising the principal 
characteristics of Servius as an etymologist, he 
deals specially with the following questions :— 
(1) the older authors from whom Servius bor- 
rowed, of whom Varro is of course the chief ; 
(2) a collection of all the false and popular 
etymologies of Servius which may be confi- 
dently rejected, with a reference to the place 
where similar derivations may be found in 
ancient authors ; and (3) a list of his etymologies 





of proper names. We may add that this 
learned, though by no means exhaustive, dis- 
sertation is printed at Colorado Springs—a 
place which to our ears has very different 
associations in literature. 

Some four years ago, Mr. J. H. Wright read a 
paper upon “The Date of Cylon”’ before the 
American Philological Association. In 1890, he 
rewrote it for publication in Harvard Studies. 
He has now revised it again, in the light of the 
information derived from the discovery of the 
*AOnrdiwy TloActela, The chief point of Mr. 
Wright’s contention has always been in favour 
of a pre-Draconian date for Cylon—not later 
than 624, and perha: as early as 636 B.c.—and 
here he may fairly claim the new “ Aristotle” 
as a witness on his side. In addition, the 
entire course of constitutional history at Athens 
before the time of Peisistratus is subjected to a 
very careful examination. The notes are 
abundant, and there are two indexes. 


WE have received Part. III. of Dialect Notes, 
ublished by the American Dialect Society 
{Boston : Cushing), which consists mainly of a 
paper on the dialect spoken at Ithaca, New 
York, by Mr. O. F. Emerson, instructor in 
English at Cornell University. Historically, 
Ithaca was colonised from New England in the 
early years of the present century, the majority 
of the settlers coming from Connecticut ; the 
foreign element in the population is small. 
Since it lies away from the main lines of rail- 
way, it represents linguistically a speech- 
island in the truest sense, except in so far as the 
ple have been influenced by the schools. 
r. Emerson has subjected the language of the 
common people to a most thorough phonological 
examination, with the result of proving that 
1) it represents, in comparison with standard 
nglish, a dialect of the eighteenth century, 
with certain peculiarities usually attributed to 
the seventeenth century; (2) this arrested 
development is due to emigration and separa- 
tion from the mother country; (3) its pre- 
decessor is probably to be found in the dialect 
of the Eastern Counties of England, as given 
by A. J. Ellis. We gather from the report of 
the secretary that the American Dialect Society 
numbers about 170 members, with Prof. J. M. 
Hart, of Cornell, as president; and that, 
though it is hampered by lack of funds, some- 
thing has been accomplished towards forming 
a collection of ‘‘ Contributions tothe Vocabulary 
of New England.” The name and address of 
the secretary are—Edward 8. Sheldon, 27, 
Hurlbut-street, Cambridge, Mass. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Historicau.—(Zhursday, May 19.) 


Sir M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
Prof. Montagu Burrows read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Publication of the Gascon Rolls by the British 
and French Governments considered as a New 
Element in English History,’’ in the course of 
which he traced the history of the sevezal attempts 
to publish the contents of these valuable enrol- 
ments, from Carte’s Catalogue to the edition 
undertaken by the late M. Michel and continued 
on a still larger scale by M. Bémont. The 
historical importance of the Gascon Rolls was also 
fully explained in the paper, and Prof. Burrows 
was able to speak from experience of their value 
for genealogical purposes.—Mr. Hubert Hall 
described the Gascon Rolls as a series of Colonial 
despatches, and pointed out the sources of informa- 
tion which existed for the socia: history of the 
English colony in the shape of original petitions, 
correspondence, and other State papers. — Mr. 
H. E. Malden made a suggestion as to the 
influence which a native ‘‘ parliament’? may have 
exercised over the younger Simon de Montfort 
during his reform of the English administration. 





Socrery or Historrcat THEo.ocy. 


Tue annual meeting was held at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, on Thursday, May 26. In the afternoon 
Principal Fairbairn delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Application of the Principle of Development to the 
Study of Theology.’”’—A paper was read by Prof. 
W. H. Bennett on ‘‘ The Episode con the 
Transjordanic Tribes in Joshua xxii. 9-34,” in 
which it was argued that the narrative cannot 
be a mere composition of a late redactor: (1) 
Because it is written with a ee interest in the 
claims of a unique yon which would have 
been superfluous and impossible in the later post- 
exilic es. (2) The use in several verses of 
Reuben and without Manasseh is in complete 
agreement with the older sources, according to 
which Eastern Manasseh originated in a migration 
from the West after the Conquest (¢f. Wellhausen, 
Budde, c.). Hence the present section is an 
edition of an older narrative, and cannot be very 
late. It cannot, however, be Deuteronomic, on 
account of the extreme paucity of expressions of 
Deuteronomic character (cf. Hollenberg). It 
cannot be P', on account of the strong controversial 
interest in a single san . From points of 
contact - the — of Holi pe bs is we 
interested in a si sanctuary, it would seem that 
the editor of Josh. xxii. bel to the same circle 
as the editor of the Law of Holiness. Probably, 
however, « later redactor has given additional 
touches in the style of P*. The features of the 
original story will be: (1) Reuben and Gad with- 
out Manasseh; a casual reader added twice 
** children of Manasseh’’; a more careful reviser 
familiar with the Deuteronomic formula, ‘“‘ the 
half-tribe (shzbhet) of Manasseh,” added this 
elsewhere, but fin Manasseh already added in 
two instances, was thrown off his guard, and did 
not complete his revision. (2) It was not neces- 
sarily connected with the return from the Con- 
quest. (3) The absence of Joshua is ori 1. 
(4) So is the attitude of mutual distrust. (5) Also 
the altar, which obviously suggested the later 
expansion of the story. The part the altar played 
in the original story is difficult to determine; 
analogy would suggest that it was the monument 
of an event or the record and pledge of an agree- 
ment, but in this particular section it seems to 
have been the cause of difficulty between East and 
West. Might it be ible to reconstruct the 
story thus (somewhat differently from Dillmann) ? 
A’monument afterwards called ‘‘ Galeed,’’ ‘‘ Heap 
of Witness’ (so Dillmann), was said to have been 
the cause of disagreement between East and West ; 
its erection on the border of the Western tribes 
reemed an encroachment on their territorial rights. 
They pi to resent this A war, but were 
appeased by the representation that its proximity 
to Western Israel merely indicated the claim of 
the Eastern Tribes to a share in the protecting 
care of Jehovah, who was regarded as uliarly 
interested in Western Palestine. The absence of 
Joshua and of any point of contact with chap. 
xxiv. are conclusive inst E’s authorship of this 
original story; while the hostile attitude of 
East and West would suggest a source con- 
nected with J and the southern kingdom. 
Prof. Cheyne, Prof. Whitehouse, and Prof. 
Francis Brown took part in the discussion.— 
A note on “‘ Exodus iii. 14’’ was read by Mr. J. 
E. Carpenter, the object of which was to nggest 
the probability that the verse was a later ition 
to the older Elohistic narrative, two answers being 
giver in vv. 14 and 15 to the question of Moses 
in v. 13, both introduced by the same formula. 
For the editorial connexion by the word ’odh 
- ms oe ery! onan a = 15 (shenith). 

the passage ts origi a later attempt to 
explain the divine name Yahweh, it would be 
easier to give to the famous formula the senee of 
actuality which seems to be implied in the 
tradition of Palestinian exegesis.—At the evening 
session a note on ‘‘ Medieval Theology’’ was read 
by the Rev. H. A. Rashdall, who called attention 
to the eleventh century discussions as to the 
limitation of knowledge in Jesus Christ. The 
tendency to deny any such limitation he attributed 
to the influence of the ‘‘ Nihilianism’’ of Abelard 
and Peter the Lombard, and to the want of 
historical knowledge, historical imagination, and 
of the critical spirit, characteristic of the medieval 
mind. With the failure of the Scholastics to deal 
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satisfactorily with this problem, he contrasted 
their success in dealing with the purely ula- 
tive problem of the Trinity, in respect of which 
the Church ultimately accepted in essentials the 
hig tion of Abelard. Mr. 
Rash concluded by s that the 
doctrine of a limitation of knowledge in the 
Incarnate Son now revived by the authors of 
Luz Mundi must lead to renewed attention to the 
wider question of the Trinity, and expressed a 
hope that the Scholastic doctrine which differed 
widely from the virtual Tritheism of popular 
orthodoxy might ere long be restated in the 
lan of modern thought. Remarks were 
my od the President, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, 
Mr. R. L. Poole, and Mr. Wicksteed.—A 
paper on ‘“ The Religious Idealism of the 
Purgatorio of Dante,’’ communicated by the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, was read by the hon. secretary. 
Premising that the utmost care must be taken to 
discriminate between what the author means and 
what he stggests, the writer that the 
helpfulness of Dante is at its greatest when he is 
somewhat freely read in the light of modern ideas. 
In setting forth the medieval view, he shows us its 
limitations ; and while representing the contrasts 
between flesh and spirit, church and world, this 
life and the next, as irreconcilable, he creates 
forms such as the Mount of Purgatory, and the 
person of Beatrice, in which they are actually 
reconciled. In purgatory Dante had a twofold 
interest. Undoubtedly he regards it as an 
actual state of the repentant soul after death. 
But no less clearly is purgatory a name for a 
moral process of the present life. The mountain 
of purification may taken to represent the 
actual world of humanity; and the journey of 
Dante may symbolise the moral education of the 
individual sou], or it may stand for the moral 
p of the race through successive phases of 
civilisation. From this point of view the writer 
discussed Dante’s conception of freewill and the 
few played by Virgil as the symbol of man’s 
igher reason, the perfect freedom attained in the 
Earthly Paradise being very different from current 
notions of free choice. The meeting with 
Beatrice, who typifies the illuminating principle, 
showed that illumination came as the crown and 
reward of moral conquest, and the whole episode 
was a comment on the text that they shall know 
of the doctrine who do the will of God. But if 
the symbolism was read as declaring that reason 
leads to faith, it must be remembered that to Dante 
the truths of faith were se ted from those of 
the reason and beyond her ken, while for us the 
truths of faith are the highest of the truths of the 
reason, and there is no opposition between the 
two. The paper concluded with some remarks on 
the way in which the beauty of the Divine Comedy 
multiplied its inner significance, for a perfect 
creation remains for ever a subtle provocation to 
our deeper selves. 


Browninc Socttry.—(Friday, May 27.) 

H. Buxton Forman, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Triggs, of Minnesota, on 
Browning’s relation to democracy and to the New 
World, including a comparison with Walt 
Whitman. Democracy was regarded in its 
spiritual significance, being defined, on the one 
hand, as opportunity for the development of 
aw and, on the other hand, as a process of 
ederation. The paper, treating the poets from 
the standpoint of life, followed this two-fold 
argument. Mr. Triggs took as his premiss that 
he best serves the state who ministers to 
personality. oe a few democratic ty 

in the literature of America, Emerson was said to 
be an emancipator with reference to the individual, 
Lowell and tman solving the joey of unity. 
Whitman was chosen as the standard of criticism, 
because most completely representing the democratic 
rentiment. Whitman’s significance was chiefly 
as though maintaining intimate relations 
with the literature of the past, the direct connexion 
in the Old World being with William Blake. 
Whitman’s determining quality was emotional ; in 
philosophy he was an idealist; the conclusions of 
science formed the basis of his work; as an artist 
he was the successor in America of the romanticism 
which has informed the art of Europe for a century. 
The points of contact between Browning and 





Whitman was shown in metaphysical and scientific 
aspects. To illustrate the identity of the 
emotional content of their art and of their 
chical method, Richard Wagner was intro- 
uced as a more conscious representative of 
similar principles. The scope of the comparison 
between Browning and Whitman was conveyed 
in the following conclusion :—‘‘ In the foregoing 
estimate emphasis has been laid upon the chief 
points of likeness. The poets’ message to demo- 
cracy, though unlike in statement, is singularly 
alike in its ezsential principles: alike in the stress 
laid upon the value and dignity of nality, 
man or woman, each one created different for a 
purpose, given his own centre and own govern- 
ment, equal only in the sight of God; alike in 
regarding the soul as the end of the evolution of 
nature, higher therefore than animals and trees, 
appointed to progress beyond them to the goal of 
Infinite Spirit ; alike in recognizing, not scorning, 
the uses of the body and the world in which the 
body must exist ; alike in their faith in the present 
and their hope in the future—this for the sake 
of individuality ; alike, to continue, in their 
message, high over all, of love, love the greatest 
good and the supreme principle of the world, 
willing therefore to give emotion, not the intellect 
alone, its way in shaping their verse—this for the 
sake of unity.’”? Browning was declared to be the 
poet of the very emancipative idea, which 
a the extent of his influence in the New 
orld. 


Pumo.ocicaL.—(Friday, June 3.) 


Tus Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, vice-president, in 
the chair.—The Rev. Prof. Skeat read a paper on 
*‘Gawain and the Grene Knight, &c.” The 
following words are insufficiently explained in the 
glossaries, and are, for the most part, omitted in 
the dictionaries by Miitzner and Stratmann: 
Paleis, palays, in Chaucer’s Boethius, and Gawain 
and the Grene Knight, 764, is not a single pale, 
nor is it the plural of pale, but it is a palisade or 
stockade (O.F. palis, paleis) In Gawain, 764, 
pyked is ‘“‘spiked,” plays is ‘‘ stockade,” and 
pyned is for pynned, ‘* penned,’’ or fastened together 
tightly. In the same, 960, treicted is ‘* variegated ’’ 
(see tresgeter in Burguy). Inthe same, 1859, thulged 
is not the same as tholed, but represents the pp. 
of A.S. thyldgian, to bear patiently. Kerre, 1. 1431, 
is not ‘‘rock,’”? but ‘‘marsh,’’ as in Stratmann; 
hence aker, in 1. 1421, is not “ field,’’ but a ker— 
i.e.,a marsh. Teneling should be teveling ; entered 
in Stratmann under ¢aveling, and hard to find. In 
the Pearl, 320, keve means ‘‘ to sink,’”’ from Icel. 
kefja. (This is due to Mr. Gollancz ) In the same, 
980, keved indicates that the brook di down, as 
it were. In the same, 931, Mr. Gollancz now 
explains gele by ‘‘tarry’’ ; from A.S. gelan, which 
is right. In Allit. Poems, B. 40, clutte trashes is 
‘*clouted rags’’ ; see New E. Dict, s.v. clutic, and 
cf. E. trash, Swed. trasor. In B. 41, totez means 
**extremities’?; Low G. tote, a peak; it has 
nothing to do with ‘‘toes.”’ In B. 48, in talle ne 
in tuch means “in tale nor in touch,’’ in word nor 
deed. In B. 1075, abos is for a bos, a boose, a cow- 
stall. This quotation for doose is older than that in 
the New E. Dict. In B. 1383, and Gawain, 795, 
troched means ‘* pinnacled’’ ; lit. furnished with 
tines (see troché in Cotgrave). In B. 889, tayt is 
** joy’’ (see Stratmann). In B. 1405, dredes means 
‘** roast meats,’’ not ‘*‘bread.”” In Allit. Poems, 
C. 325, thacces is for the acces, the attack. In 
C. 506, the i in tipen is long, not short, as in 
Stratmann ; cf. Lincoln. tipe, to tip over, as if from 
a strong verb *tipan. In ©. 513, the stele of a 
ladder is not a rung, but one of the upright 

ieces (see Ancren Riwle, 354) : itis the stayre that 
fs the rung. Many other words were explained in 
Weber’s King Alisaunder, as fnatted, fodding, 
lauen, masnel (error for masuel), odam, quernes, 
styvour, ternes, unkek (for unick); and in the Allit. 
Morte Arthure, as pechelyne, lorayn, hope, gessenand, 
himland, laye, eynes (for eyucs, eaves, according to 
Mr. Bradley), feraunt, harrawnte, pisane, maches. 
The paper also included new notes on some words 
in Chaucer’s Boethius and in the Romaunt of the 
Rose, &c.—The Rev. Dr. R. Morris and Mr. S. A. 
Schrumpf were appointed delegates to represent 
the society at the forthcoming Internatio Con- 
gress of Orientalists in London in September 
next. 





FINE ART. 


Prenisroric America. Vol. II., Emblematic 
Mounds and Animal Efigies. By Stephen 
D. Peet. (Chicago: ‘ American Anti- 
quarian ” Office.) 

ConsIDERING that the artistic instinct usually 

finds its first expression in rudely imitating 

animal forms, it is curious that among the 
numerous mound-making peoples of the 
globe only one group of tribes should have 
seriously devoted Sicieanbves to the con- 
struction of Animal or Effigy Mounds. The 
interesting monuments thus denominated by 

American antiquaries are not found in the 

Old World; in the New World they are 

confined to the valleys of the Mississippi and 

its tributaries, and are most numerous in 

Wisconsin. A few isolated examples were 

noticed in the last century, but the great 

mass of them were only discovered in the 
course of surveying the mineral districts of 
the above-named Btate between fifty and 
sixty years ago. The scientific world 
received the news with a certain incredulity. 

An eminent historian pronounced them to 

be merely natural excrescences on the 

soil, bearing only an accidental re- 
semblance to the creatures which they 
were thought to represent. Quite recently 

a _ —— geologist, perfectly familiar 

with the mounds, told Mr. Peet that he 

could not recognise any animal resemblances 
in the effigies. ‘‘ Possibly,” Mr. Peet 
mildly remarks, “this was owing to the 
lack of familiarity with the animals. It 
may, however, have been owing to the lack 
of imagination.” The first impression which 
Mr. Peet’s diagrams make on the reader is 
favourable to the judgment of the pro- 
minent geologist; and when we go on to 
find Mr. Peet insisting on their picturesque- 
ness and fidelity to nature, we are tempted 
to set him down as a monomaniac. The 
three most frequently recurring types at 
first sight recall nothing in nature, and 
remind us rather of an eccentric butcher’s 
knife or cutlass, of a common door-scraper, 
or prom the handle of a broken fiat-iron, 
and of a navigator’s pick, than of anything 
else in the realm of art; while a fourth 
e, which is something like a pair of 
scissors, fairly baffles Mr. Peet himself. 

A careful study of the figures, neverthe- 
less, with the aid of Mr. Peet’s extremely 
well-reasoned though unpretentious com- 
mentary, leaves upon the mind no doubt 
that his conclusions are substantially correct. 
The pick-shaped figures, erroneously 
supposed by Dr. Increase A. Lapham, who 
first investigated the Animal Mounds, to be 
crosses, and to prove that the mound-build- 
ing Indians were of European origin, un- 
doubtedly represent birds on the wing. 
Mr. Peet analyses the various types of these 
with great acuteness, and, so far as we can 
judge, with complete success. Birds of 
prey can be separated from the rest with 
ittle difficulty, and the hawk is distinguished 
from the eagle by his forked tail. A very 
long neck and a short body mark the wild 
goose ; while the duck has a short neck 
and a thick, strong wing (fig. 48). The 
wings of the swallow are marked by a 
peculiar sharpness, and it is not always 
easy to distinguish this bird from the 
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night-hawk. Other peculiarities enable | Big Elephant Mound, Mr. Jared Warner’s | surrounded, and whom he considers to be 
Mr. Peet to identify the pigeon and /| drawing of which startled the world in the | able to exercise a favourable influence over 


the prairie-hen; and the owl is at once 
recognised by its horns (fig. 49). The pro- 
portion between the wings and the body 
generally suffices to determine the species. 
‘*Tt is remarkable,” says Mr. Peet, “‘ how 
accurately the proportions were observed. 
It would seem almost as if measurements 
had been made, and that effigies were 
erected from a scale of inches.” When we 
consider that the wings sometimes cover a 
space of 1000 feet, it is manifest that not 
only an immense amount of labour but 
also a certain degree of geometrical skill 
was necessary to the construction of these 
figures ; in both respects, indeed, they are 
quite as remarkable as the great circles, 
squares, and parallel mounds which exist 
at Newark, Chillicothe, and many other 
arts of the same district. The Animal 

ounds are probably the last expression of 
the ideas of their builders, who perhaps 
began by mounding-up their maize-plants, 
went on to erect mounds on which to place 
their huts, constructed mounds round their 
villages, and ultimately imitated by the 
same means the creatures by which they 
were surrounded. 

Mr. Peet’s identification of the various 
specics of quadrupeds is less complete ; 
but, with the aid of his explanations, we 
are enabled to recognise the bear, panther, 
wolf, fox, lynx, otter, coon, and weasel, among 
animals of prey, while the list of those that 
are preyed upon includes the buffalo, moose, 
elk, and smaller deer, skunk, beaver, 
rabbit, squirrel, and wood-chuck. Turtles 
or tortoises, lizards, frogs, snakes, and fishes 
are also common. The outlines are mostly 
conventional, and not in general easy of 
recognition until they are explained ; but a 
child could not fail to understand the 
spirited group (p. 76) representing two bears 
gg a deer, and the skunk discovered 

y the author between Horicon and May- 
ville is delightfully natural and graceful 
(p. 310). Often, as might be expected, the 
mounds have suffered from the action of the 
plough, the thrifty farmer being laudably 
anxious to level them with the surrounding 
surface ; and in many instances the difficulty 
of identifying the figures is partly due to a 
want of skill in laying them out. Hence 
it happens that there are some of which 
all that can safely be said is that they 
represent quadrupeds; of one group Mr. 
Peet frankly admits that he cannot pre- 
tend to say whether they are bears, 
buffalos, or wild cats. A wit defines an 
‘‘ impressionist” picture as one that gives 
the impression of being intended for a 
water-spaniel, until it is found by reference 
to the catalogue that it is intended for a 
cow. There were impressionists, apparently, 
even among the mound-artists; and al- 
though great progress in deciphering has 
been ah since the reckless guess-work of 
Dr. Lapham, who mistook rabbits for elks, 
meee for lizards, and a Lae ay to 

uge snail or slug for the heraldic dragon 


of the Old World, there still remains a 
considerable margin of uncertainty for future 
investigators to remove or diminish. 
Peet himself is not free from occasional 
For instance, the so-called 


vacillation. 
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Smithsonian Report for 1872, was thought 
to prove that the mound-makers were 
contemporary with the mastodon, though 
— persons always suspected that the 
outline had in some way been tampered 
with. Mr, Peet’s observations on the spot 
show that the supposed proboscis merely 
represents a washing away of the sandy 
soil, assisted, perhaps, by the process of 
levelling down with the plough; he has, 
moreover, ascertained that the figure once 
ssessed the peculiar protuberance denoting 
orns, which distinguishes the figures of 
ruminant animals. At p. 26, and again at 
p. 264, Mr. Peet expresses the opinion, 
which will probably commend itself to the 
reader, that the big elephant is in fact a 
buffalo ; later on in his book, however, he 
leans to the belief that Regge represents 
a gigantic moose, or possibly a stag (p. 302). 
. wera the ph awn "Sige? Mr. Poot 
discovered, as he thought, another probos- 
cidian ; for a while, it seems, he congratu- 
lated himself on having this time found a 
real mastodon, instead of a buffalo in 
disguise. 
“But by simply reversing the figure,” he 
explains, ‘it was easily seen that the figure 
was that of some other animal, probably a coon, 
though the tail does resemble the tusk of the 
mastodon. This shows how easily one can be 
mistaken, especially if he has a theory to carry 
out.” 
In labelling his diagram ‘ Mastodon or 
Coon ©,” Mr. Peet is probably indulging 
in a dry jest at the expense of the late 
Dr. Lapha.., Mr. Jared Warner, and others, 
including our compatriot Dr. Phené, who 
thought he traced not only the elephant or 
mastodon, but the camel also, among the 
mound-animals. For Mr. Peet’s knowledge 
of the general bearings of his subject is too 
extensive to permit us for a moment to 
suppose that he really thinks it possible 
that the mound-makers were contemporaries 
of the mastodon. 

The first clue to the meaning of the 
Animal Mounds was probably furnished by 
certain remarkable examples, such as the 
Great Serpent Mound in Adams County, 
Ohio, and the Alligator Mound at Granville 
in the same State. The religious purpose 
of such monuments, solitary erections on 
very prominent hills, cannot be mistaken. 
The same may be said of the Lizard Mound 
on the bluff at Beloit, the Turtle Mound at 
Great Bend, and the extremely curious 
series of res which crowns the ridge 
between Lakes Wingra and Monona, near 
Madison City. The immense labour ex- 
pended on the construction of these works 
precludes the supposition that they merely 
represent the pastime of idle savages. We 
may safely infer from the enormous em- 
bankments which mark the sites of Indian 
villages, and the extensive corn-hills or 
“‘ garden-beds” by which these are sur- 
rounded, that the mound-makers relied to 
some extent upon agriculture for sub- 
sistence, though hunting and fishing were 
still their main pursuits. The advance of 
y marked by increasing 

recision in his conceptions of the invisible 
Soiags by whom he believes himself to be 








his fortunes in relation to food-supply. 


These powerful beings, by a process of 
reasoning which is easily explained, he 
identifies with the ancestors of the animals 


which he finds around him. Probably he 
limits this identification in the first place to 
a few prominent ones; in the end he extends 
it to all, because he is afraid of giving 
offence se any. The more con- 
spicuous hill-tops are generally considered 
to be the favourite haunts of these 
—, = Sometimes the object of worship 
has been suggested by the peculiarities 
of the site. Thus the sinuous ridge, on 
which the Great Serpent of Ohio stretches 
his unwieldy length for nearly a quarter of 
a mile, probably suggested the serpent as 
the symbol of the spirit which haunted it. 
Similarly, Mr. Peet thinks, the form of a 
lizard was originally traced in the natural 
summit of the bluff of Beloit. The majority, 
however, of the mounds are less obvious to 
the explorer, being placed within or near to 
the actual haunts of the creatures which 
they represent. Buffalos, for instance, graze 
on prairies; and buffalo mounds are mainly 
found in prairie regions. Moose mounds, on 
the other hand, occur in the midst of the 
forest, especially where the high bluffs are 
broken by the deep gullies in which these 
creatures feed. Mounds representing fish and 
amphibious animals must be looked for on 
the shores of lakes. Often the animal 
effigies are found in connexion with long 
artificial banks, which can be traced for miles, 
and were evidently constructed as game- 
drives, and with others of a different type, 
which are thought to have served as hunting- 
screens. The figures of eatable pore 
were doubtless considered to promote the 
abundance of the various ies of game in 
their usual haunts ; while those in the forms 
of predatory animals, among which the 
panther is the most frequent, represented 
the spirits which imparted strength and 
swiftness to the hunter and sped the flint- 
oe arrow which he launched from 
behind his hunting-screen. Lastly, the 
so-called Man Mounds, which are somewhat 
rare, appear to represent ancestors, or, 
perbaps, | poe spirits to which the human 
shape had come to be attributed. Mr. Peet, 
on grounds which seem plausible, thinks 
that the Animal Mounds were chiefly the 
work of the Dacota branch of the Sioux 
nation. To this we may add that the 
Dacota name for great spirits or gods is 
Wakantanka (akan spirit, tanka = 
great). The former word has a curious 
but purely accidental resemblance to the 
word huaca, which denoted similar objects 
of worship in the Quichua of Peru. The 
resemblances which have been traced by 
hilologists of a certain school between a 
tow Dacota words and corresponding terms 
from the Turanian lan es of the Old 
World are equally devoid of significance. 
E. J. Payne. 
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THE SALONS. 
Itt. 


In the last volume of his Journal, M. Edmond 
de Goncourt notes the paradoxical fact that 
the present school of French military painters 
is the outcome of the disasters of the war of 
1870. While in the days of her glory, France 
only possessed one military painter of talent— 
Vernet, and later, but of less importance, 
Raffet; at that time (1882), the peintres de 
batailles were sufficiently numerous to be able 
to organise an exhibition composed exclu- 
sively of their works. During the last 
decade there has been a gradual falling off in 
the number of military pictures. At the 
Champs Elys¢es this year there are very few; 
while only one—M.Binet’s panel “Sailors during 
the Siege of Paris ””—figures at the Champs de 
M 


ars. 

M. Detaille still retains his rank of the best 
‘“‘peintre de guerre” since the death of de 
Neuville; and his contribution to this year’s 
Salon, ‘‘The Sortie of the Garrison of 
Huninguen, August 20, 1815,” is the most 
elaborate composition he has yet produced. 
The marching out of the heroic little garrison 
with the honours of war, the meeting of 
General Barbas Barbanégre ard the Austrian 
Archduke, the attitude of the Austrian soldiers 
and the various incidents of the surrender, are 
painted with consummate art: every detail is 
exact to a gaiter and a button, as befits the 
work of a pupil of Meissonier. In quite 
another style is M. Clairin’s brilliant genre 
picture, ‘‘Encampment of a Detachment of 
the Army of the Republic before the Ducal 
Palace at Venice.” A squad of sunburnt, 
ragged, hungry soldiers of the celebrated 
Armée d’Italie are engaged in repairing their 
tattered uniforms and soleless boots, preparing 
an al fresco repast, and flirting with the girls 
who have come to sell vegetables, poultry, and 
flowers; on a large heap of straw lie a group 
of wounded, guarded by anold dur @ cuire who, 
musket in hand, bars the way to a number of 
gaily-dressed young Venetians. The scene is 
depicted with esprit and in the gayest colours ; 
the contrast offered by the appearance of the 
French soldiery and that of the Italian on- 
lookers reminds one strongly of Stendhal’s 
amusing description of the arrival of Bonaparte’s 
army at Milan (1796) in La Chartreuse de Parme. 
In the same room a striking contrast is to be 
found in ‘‘The Funeral of a Chief; Age of 
Iron,” by M. Cormon. On the summit of a 
lofty funeral pile the dead chieftain lies on the 
back of his living charger, which is secured by 
ropes to a stake; the pyre has just been set 
light to round its base crowd the warriors, 
women, and children of the tribe, yelling, 
crying, and dancing like demons. However 
curious in its details of the manners and 
customs of our remote ancestors, this picture is 
not to be compared to M. Cormon’s first 
and best attempt at illustrating pre-historic 
events; ‘‘ L’Age de Pierre,” now in the 
Luxembourg. M. Fritel’s huge canvas, ‘“‘ The 
Conquerors,’ is a very suggestive work. 
Through a dark, mountain-bound valley the 
world-victors wend their way silently; in the 
front ride Alexander, Attila, Caesar, Napoleon, 
followed by the other great warriors of 
antiquity and modern times, all stern of aspect 
and impassible, regardless of the double row 
of corpses which lie rigid on each side of the 
long road; on they march, gazing straight 
before them—following destiny, indifferent to 
humanity. Mr. Henri Martin, who exhibited 
last year a very interesting symbolical picture 
of the various chimeras that men follow in search 
of happiness, has repeated the experiment— 
‘*Man between Vice and Virtue” hae suivit 
la Vertu, qui Inui sembla plus e,” de 
Musset) ; but the five strangely-attired nymphs 





who personify Vice in its various forms are so 
extremely ill-favoured that one cannot see any 
merit in the painter’s hero giving the prefer- 
ence to Virtue, though she also is far from 
attractive. 

M. Bompard’s ‘‘La Diffa’’ and “ Date- 
gathering in the Oasis of Chatma” are 
pictures of Arab life, glowing with sunlight 
and colour. Mr. Clarke, an American artist, 
has sent a curious scene, ‘‘ The Night Market 
in Morocco”; and Mr. Edwin Weeks, also 
an American, whose pictures of Indian bazaar 
life are so cleverly rendered, contributes ‘‘ A 
Fakir’s Funeral at Benares.”’ I can but allude 
to M. Tattegrain’s historical reconstitution of 
Paris in the fifteenth century, ‘‘The Entry of 
Louis XI. into Paris in August, 1461,” a 
scene of strange pageantry, full of curious 
details; to M. Collin’s nymphs disporting 
themselves on the sea-shore; and to M. 
Flameng’s delightful triptych ‘‘ Le Repos en 
Egypte.” 

In sculpture, the Salon of the Champs- 
Elysées still maintains its superiority, and the 
show of marbles and casts in the garden is as 
varied as it is excellent. M. Géréme’s groups 
in tinted marble and bronze, already alluded 
to, form the principal attraction for those who 
delight in sensationalism, but there are other 
works superior from an artistic point of view ; 
for instance, M. Mercie’s fine female figure, in 
marble, entitled ‘‘Le Regret,” intended for 
the tomb of Cabanet; and the same artist’s 
cast of a most energetic-looking William Tell 
in the act of bending his crossbow. M. 
Barrau’s ‘‘Mathé and Salammbé,” a tinted 
marble group, is beautifully modelled and full 
of voluptuous abandon, offering a favourable 
contrast to M. Gérdme’s group of ‘‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.’”’ M. Roulleau exhibits a colossal 
plaster group of Joan of Arc, mounted on a 
fiery charger galloping over the bodies of the 
defeated English; a very spirited composition, 
showing great technical skill, and of unusually 
large dimensions. ‘‘Joan of Arc, Prisoner,” 
by M. Barrias, a pretty, modest maiden, offers 
a remarkable contrast to M. Roulleau’s 
Amazon; the same artist exhibits a statue of 
the late Dr. Ricord, ‘‘en tenue de service,” 
lancet in hand. A beautiful specimen of the 
human form is M. Boucher’s marble ‘‘ Le 
Repos,” a perfectly-modelled nude girl reclin- 
ing in a graceful attitude on a low couch, 
probably the most exquisite work in the 
= M. Puech’s ‘ L’Amour” is a pretty 

upid, lying on the ground, crushed under the 
weight of a bag of gold. For the tomb of the 
late Feyen-Perrin, M. Guilbert has modelled 
a picturesque Cancalaise, in the act of throwing 
flowers on the tomb of the artist who has so 
often depicted her and her fellow fishing-girls 
with such easy grace. In the words of the 
poet she seems to say : 


‘** Pour son peintre potte, au front de la falaise, 
Le printemps qui renait fait pousser quelques 
fleurs, 
Et la vierge aux yeux bleus, la blonde Cancalaise, 
Au tombeau du cher maitre les porte avec ses 
pleurs.”’ 


M. Hannaux’ “ Phryne,”’ M. Potet’s “ Abel,” 
and other plaster-casts are worthy of notice ; 
likewise M. B. Puyvalle’s life-size statue of 
the late Cardinal Manning. M. Cain has sent 
a noble group of tigers; M. Gartet, ‘‘ A Bison 
attacked by a Tiger.” M. Lami’s grey marble 
** Danish Hound,” gazing in wonder at a snail 
which is crawling round the ledge of a wooden 
bowl containing his dinner, is as clever as it is 
amusing. ‘Curiously enough, much the same 
idea has been illustrated in M. Levasseur’s “A 
Future Observer,” a baby crawling on all 
fours and watching with intense interest a snail 
in frontof him. M. Lanz, the well-known 
Swiss sculptor, has sent a bronze statuette of 





Pestallozzi. M. Lambert’s statue of Louis 
Favre, the engineer of the St. Gothard tunnel, 
who died a few weeks before the termination 
of his great work, is to be placed at Chéne- 
bourg, near Geneva, his birthplace. 

It is a curious fact that neither painters nor 
sculptors have yet been able to execute a work 
of noble and imposing appearance symbolical 
ofthe Republic. During the past twenty years 
valuable prizes have been offered by the Minister 
of Fine Arts and the Municipality for the 
purpose, yet the majority of the public monu- 
ments and statues erected in Paris have been 
neither pleasing, artistic, nor decorative, and 
the few allegorical figures and busts of the 
Republic which figure at the Champs Elysées 
this year fail to realise the ideal represen- 
tation of ‘‘La Republique Aimable” of which 
we hear so much and see so little. 

Crcit NICHOLSON. 








THE RICHARD FISHER PRINT SALE. 


WE were unable, last week, to conclude our 
notice of the Fisher collection and of its dis- 
persion; but following on the German Little 
Masters, of whose work we took note a fort- 
night ago, came works by Albert Diirer. They 
were very various in quality—some being bad 
and in bad condition ; others not only rare, but 
of exceeding fineness. The great thing was 
the ‘‘ Adam and Eve,”’ an impression of un- 
usual brilliance on paper with the oxhead 
water mark. It came from the Barnard, 
Maberly, and Hawkins collections, and fetched, 
on this occasion, £410. An impression of the 
“Nativity ” fetched £49; and one of the 
‘Virgin suckling the Infant Christ” £46; a 
‘*St. Hubert ” realised £48 ; a ‘‘ Melancholia ”’ 
—certainly not more than an average impres- 
sion—£39; the ‘‘Great Fortune,” £23; the 
“Knight of Death,” £100; the fine ‘‘ Arms 
with the Cock,’”’ £20; and the yet rarer ‘‘ Arms 
with the Skull,” £42. The latter was very 
inferior to the extraordinary impression in the 
Seymour Haden Sale. 

The Vandykes were not important enough to 
be worthy of chronicle. By Jacopo Francia, 
‘* Christian Charity,” from the Wellesley collec- 
tion, sold for £62, and ‘ Lucretia” for £100. 
The Claude etchings fetched but unimportant 
prices, and were, for the most part, of indiffer- 
ent quality. The impression of what is at all 
events an exquisite subject, the ‘‘ Bouvier,” 
realised £15 ; ‘*‘ La Danse sous les Arbres,’’ £12 ; 
and a rather ineffective impression of ‘‘ Cattle 
going home in stormy weather ’’—to give it its 
English name—£5 5s. The only very import- 
ant Lukas van Leyden was ‘‘The Rest in 
Egypt”; this fetched £04. By Girolamo 
Mocelto, the very rare ‘‘ Baptism of Christ ”»— 
from the Wellesley collection—fetched £124. 

Mr. Fisher was long known to be in possession 
of a fine and —_ set of those etchings by 
Adriaan van Ostade, indifferent impressions of 
which are rightly disregarded, for, in the case 
of Ostade, even more than in others, the 
interest is chiefly technical—a matter of work- 
manship rather than of subject. Really im- 

rtant prices are of course but rarely paid for 
these little works, so homely in theme, yet so: 
dainty in execution. At the Fisher Sale, am 
impression of ‘‘The Man and Woman con- 
versing ”’ realised £13. It was in the first state. 
‘The Quarrel with Drawn Knives ” fetched no 
less than £63, and was in a second state; the 
first state of ‘‘A Woman Singing ” fetched 
£80; and even a fourth state of the delicate 
and engaging little plate of ‘‘The Peasant 
paying his Reckoning,” realised £42. The 
prints of Marc Antonio, which, though at one 
time esteemed possibly below their merits, have 
surely lately been rather undervalued, were 
possessed by Mr, Fisher in great abundance, 
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and some of them fetched good prices. Thus, 
the “‘Adam and Eve”—which, like the best, 
though not the whole, of Marc Antonio’s work, 
is after Raphael—realised £30; the ‘‘ Virgin 
lamenting,” £37; the ‘‘ Virgin suckling,” 
£100; the ‘‘ Holy Family under a Palm Tree,” 
£80; and the ‘ Lucretia,” with a splendid 
pedi (from the Ottley, Sykes, Wellesley 
and Beckford collections), £170. 

The collection of Rembrandt’s etchings con- 
tained both good and bad. We will exclude 
from our chronicle at all events the less 
important. A really fine impression of that 
delightful and poetic treatment of the master’s 
face known as ‘‘ Rembrandt leaning on a Stone 
Sill,” fetched £82; and nothing really im- 
portant occurred between that and the sale of 
the famous ‘‘ Hundred Guilder”—a second 
state, in the finest possible condition. This 
noble impression ised £740. Afterwards 
came a good impression of the ‘‘ Three Trees,” 
which fetched £108; ‘A Landscape with a 
Cottage and Dutch Haybarn, £51 ; the ‘‘ Land- 
scape with the Ruined Tower,” £36; ‘‘ The 
Cottage with White Pales,” £15; and ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt’s Mill”—an impression of perhaps 
average quality—£24. ‘‘ Coppenol,” the large 
plate, in the third state—sold for £25; and an 
impression of the fourth state of the “ Great 
Jewish Bride ’’—from the Liphart collection— 
for £25. Towards the end of the sale, a splendid 
impression of Martin Schongauer’s ‘‘ Death of 
the Virgin’’—the masterpiece probably of this 
engraver—realised £300. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Tue following exhibitions will open next week : 
a picture of Trafalgar, by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, 
ml a series of one hundred water-colour draw- 
ings of Devonshire, by Mr. H. B. Wimbush— 
both at the Fine Art Society’s; paintings and 
drawings of Venice, by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries; water-colour 
drawings, by members of the Dudley Gallery 
Art Society, at the ptian Hall; and a col- 
lection of pictures belonging to M. Coquelin 
Ainé, at the Barbizon Gallery, Piccadilly. 


WE may also mention that the annual ex- 
hibition of work done in classes of the Home 
Arts and Industries Association will be opened 
at the Albert Hall on Thursday next, June 16, 
and close on the following Monday. The ex- 
hibits include wood-carving, metal and leather 
work, pottery, baskets, hand-spun linen, «c. 
Demonstrations of some of the processes of 
manufacture will take place, at intervals, during 
the exhibition. 


Tuk gallery for wrought iron work at the 
South Kensington Museum was re-opened this 
week, after having been closed for re-arrange- 
ment. Among the new objects is an interest- 
ing series of domestic implements used in 
England during the eighteenth century—such 
as rush candle-holders, tobacco tongs, &c.— 
which kave been collected and lent by Lady 
Dorothy Nevill. A Handbook on Decorative 
Tron Work, by Mr. Starkie Gardner, will shortly 
be published. 


THURSDAY, July 14, is the last day fixed for 
sending in works, at South Kensington, in 
competition for the British Institution scholar- 
ships for 1892. 

TuE name of Mr. Norman Garstin must be 
added to the list of capable artists who are 
also capable writers. e first of his papers 
in the Art Journal on North-West Canada, 
called ‘‘ C-P-Rauilia,” is bright and interesting, 
‘‘Some English Shrines” afford a 
subject to Mr. Vernon Blackburn, and Mr. J. 
F. Boyes devotes one of his pleasant articles 
to the well-known collection of pictures in Sir 
John Pender’s house in Arlington-street. 





contains—not to speak of minor parts—one 


Mr. RoBERT WALKER, of Easton pee 
Freshwater, I.W., has printed a pamphlet, 
illustrated with eight plates, entitled Phoenicia 
in Freshwater. As some of our readers ma: 
know, Mr. Walker has been interesting him 
during the past two or three years in the 
ag omer antiquities of Freshwater, and 

as himself conducted some excavations on 
the t. He believes that the objects found 
are Phoenician, and that they thus afford fresh 
evidence that the Isle of Wight was the ancient 
Ictis. But the question is involved in much 
greater difficulties than Mr. Walker seems 
to be aware of. 


M. Prerre DE VAISSIERE, of Montpelier, a 
young archiviste-paléoyraphe of the le des 
Chartes, has e an interesting discovery 
which fixes the date and circumstances of the 
invention of milled as opposed to hammered 
coins. While examining the MSS. in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, with a view to writin 
the life of Charles de Marillac, a Frenc 
diplomatist of the sixteenth century, he found 
a series of letters throwing light upon this 
matter. De Marillac was then (1550-1551) 
ambassador at the court of the Emperor 
Charles V. at Augsburg, where he became 
acquainted with a certain anonymous Chevalier 
du St. Sépulchre, who had invented the art 
of milling coins, and who ultimately sold his 
secret to the French king (Henry II.) for 
3000 crowns. ‘The earliest milled coins in 
England date, we believe, from 1561; so that 
the secret was not very long preserved. 


DE eee 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Tue French plays at the Opera Comique have 
this week cclegaed altogether, owing to some 
disputes, both unseemly and inconvenient, 
between M, Meyer—who has often had to do 
with French plays in England, and who seems 
to have been the lessee of the theatre—and the 
manager of the company of which M. es 
was the leading member, and, as we should 
suppose, the most important voice. _ It is not 
for us to ‘‘appreciate”—to use the polite 
French word—the merits of the question, or to 
distribute blame among the respective parties 
to what we shall confine ourselves to again 
describing as an inconvenient and unseemly 
dispute. We may, however, hazard the con- 
~—_ that the French plays, which M. Meyer 
ww arrangel to seodlaet, were doing but 
adly. 


MEANTIME the interest and desire to see 
the very _— of the French stage at the Royal 
English Opera House has certainly not abated, 
and Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s Cleopatra has 
been voted a success. Naturally, in M. 
Sardou’s version, everything has been sacrificed 
to the fitting and sufficient display of the 
leading actress; and for the cajollery of 
Cleopatra opportunities even more ample than 
were made by Shakspeare have been provided 
by the Jatter day dramatist. ‘‘ Sarah” it may 
be said, has been proved to be this month in 
possession of the fulness of her powers. The 
exercise of her ripest art is united to the dis- 
play of some of the finest of her physical gifts. 

e latest representative of the great daughter 
of the Ptolemies is indeed in admirable con- 
dition, nor has any alloy been introduced into 
the pure gold of her voice. 


WE do not quite know whether Mr. Brandon 
Thomas’s new play ‘‘ Marriage’”—which was 
brought out at the Court on Tuesday afternoon 
—will find its place in an evening bill. It 
is at all events much better than the usual 
kind of thing done at a matinée: indeed it 











character-study that has much originality, 
delicacy, and force. -This character — Agnes, 
much of a h ite and much of an egotist, 
with exceedingly sweet ways—was played with 
unquestioned cleverness Y Miss de 
Kingston. To Mr. Little, Mr. Elliot, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas himself, and Miss Ellaline 
Terriss (who played anne | were allotted 
other parts of importance; and if—by reason 
perhaps of marked inequalities of workmanship 
—we do not hear of the piece again in London 
(which is after all improbable), we shall certainly 
hear of Mr. Brandon Thomas once more in due 
time. He is among the ‘coming men,” it is 
now generally considered, and even more as 
writer than as actor. It ought perhaps to be 
said that he is not responsible for the whole of 
‘* Marriage.” In it he gave himself the luxury 
of a collaborator. 








MUSIC. 


GERMAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
THE performance of “Siegfried” at Covent 


Garden on Wednesday lasted from eight o’elock 
until long past midnight; and a crowded 
audience ed attentively to the story of the 


fearless youth who slew the dragon, and who 
scaled the fire-girt mountain and won the peer- 
less maid Briinnhilde. There are dangerous 
moments in the music-drama: the bear which 
Siegfried brings back to the cave frightens 
Mime, but makes the audience smile, and the 
dragon is a cleverly constructed but ridiculous 
monster. There are also moments in which 
the dramatic action halts; and as the work is a 
long one these are to be regretted. But so 
great is the conception of the drama, and so 
peas the music, that the ungainly animals 
ave little power to harm, and any weaknesses 
of structure are freely forgiven. The forging 
of the sword in the the ‘‘ bird” music in 
the second, and the love duet in the last act 
— than re any shortcomings. ee 
are features which a specially to the gene 
— which, in ‘aie of the art theory so 
ully expounded by Wagner, still talks and 
thinks of the music-dramas in the ordinary 
opera sense. ‘‘ Siegfried” is even classed as 
an opera in the Covent Garden prospectus. 
Throughout the work, however, the hand of 
genius makes itself felt. 

The striking impression produced on Wednes- 
day was no doubt owing in great measure to the 
splendid performance. Herr Max Alvary looked 

e part of the hero to perfection: in the first 
act he seemed to be keeping himself somewhat 
in reserve, and the exciting forge finale was 
not displayed in all its power. But in the 
other acts Herr Alvary proved himself as 
powerful an exponent of the brave youth as 
one could desire. Frau Rosa Sucher as 
Briinnhilde acted with force and feeling, 
and sang with extraordinary energy. In the 

icturesque scene on the rock in_ the 
ast act both Frau Sucher and Herr Alvary 
created a profound impression. Herr Lieban’s 
impersonation of the ugly dwarf Mime deserves 
great praise. It is indeed a difficult ré/e to 
play: there is the danger of not being suffi- 
ciently demonstrative, or of over-stepping the 
mark. There were moments in which Herr 
Lieban showed too much of the actor’s art, but 
for all that he won a signal success. Herr 
Grengg was impressive both in person and 
voice as Wotan. The small parts of Alberich, 
Fafner, and Erda were well filled by Herren 
Lorent, Wiegand, and Friiulein Heink. Fraulein 
Traubmann, as the “‘ Stimme des Waldvogels,” 
was not altogether as soft and poetical in her 
singing as one could have wished. Herr 
Mahler is a very able conductor, and evidently 
knows his score thoroughly. There was a 
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little roughness at times in the orchestra, but 
it would be unfair not to recognise fully the 
admirable spirit in which the music was 
rendered. The work was mounted with great 
care, and the fine tableau in the last scene of 
the third act especially calls for notice. The 

tion given at the close of each act to 
the actors, and the demonstrations of approval 
at the close of the performance, were fully 
deserved. 

In recording the brilliant success of ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried,” it would be unfair not to mention the 
services of Herr Richter during the last ten 
years. It is undoubtedly owing to his constant 

rformances of —— from the Ring des 
Nibelungen that the Wagner movement has 
spread. He ran the risk of censure for pre- 
senting the master’s music as music only, but it 
was a weans towards anend. That end is now in 
view. Sir Augustus Harris, before the present 
season closes, will discover that the public is 
ripe for Wagner’s dramas. ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 
‘*Die Meistersinger ’’ have made their mark, 
and the “‘ Ring,” with its thrilling story and 
marvellous music, will soon force its way. It 
may not be perfect, but it is one of the greatest 
art works of modern times. Was it right, how- 
ever, to give ‘‘ Siegfried” before the first and 
second sections of the “Ring”? This is a 


, question one cannot help asking. No, it cer- 


tainly is not altogether right, but an impresario 
has to contend against difficulties which at 
times make the absolute right impracticable. 
Wagner himself acknowledged the limitations 
of every-day life. 

We may add that ‘‘ Siegfried” is to be re- 
peated at Drury Lane on Monday next; and 
that the dates for the other sections of the 
“ Ring” at Covent Garden are—‘‘ Das Rhein- 
gold,”’ June 22; and ‘‘ Die Walkiire,”’ June 29. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE programme of the second Richter Concert 
last Saturday was devoted entirely to Wagner. 
It is not necessary to enter into detail: the 
performances of the “‘ Meistersinger ’’ Vorspiel 
and of the ‘‘ Faust” Overture were specially 
good. But why, it may be asked, was the 
* Rienzi” Overture p at the end of a pro- 
gramme including excerpts from Wagner’s 
later works ? By wayof contrast, a composer’s 
early efforts may be heard with interest: Beet- 
hoven’s first Symphony was a a ay one} 
to higher things, and even after the Choral 
might not prove unwelcome. But ‘‘ Rienzi” 
showed a tendency which, if pursued, would 
not have led to the Ring des Nibelungen and 
“ Parsifal.” The hall was crowded. 


MILLE. PAULINA F. DA VEIGA gave a Harp 
Recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon. She is a Portuguese lady, and has won 
a high reputation in Paris. She is indeed an 
accomplished artist, plays with great expression, 
and was highly successful in solos by Felix 
Godefroid. The programme was diversified with 
songs sung by Seiorita De Cardenas, who has 
a pleasing voice. 


MLLE. CLOTHILDE KLEEBERG gave her second 
Pianoforte Recital at Princes’ Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. She played Weber’s fine Sonata 
in D minor, and, contrary to usual custom, 
placed it at the end of the programme. There 
was scarcely sufficient nobility about the first 
movement, but the Andante was interpreted in 
an expressive, and the Finale in a brilliant 
manner. Ter reading of the Haydn Variations 
in F ninor lacked tenderness, and, besides, was 
a shade slow. Liszt’s Valse Impromptu was 
delicately played, and in many light pieces by 
modern composers Mlle. Kleeberg was heard to 
great advantage. The ‘‘ Valse Helvetia,” by 


Vincent d’Indy, is an elegant trifle. 








THE 


LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine | 


IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 





Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December Tth, 1891. 


‘“‘ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. ‘To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


380, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 


having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. | 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JournaL the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


_ Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 
Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 


for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c. 


In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26«.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 


£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 
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Before 
14 The sons of Adonikem, * six hun] — 
dred sixty “and B seven: "the sons 0: vite 
'Bagoi, two thousand sixty and six: ! Bigui. 
the sons of * Adin, yfour hundred) 
fifty and four : 
15 The sons of *™ Aterezias, ninety  Aterheme 
and Stwo: ythe sons of Ceilan-an 

Azetas, threescore and seven: the son 

of * Azuran, four hundred thirty 

two: 

16 The sons of * Ananias, an hundred 

and one: the sons of Aromy, t 

two: and the sons of *" Bassa, three * 4«:ai. 
hundred twenty and three: the sons 

of * Azephurith, an hundred and two: | 


1. 14, B So Neh.; six, Ezra. (Altered, because 
666 is * the number of the Beast’) ——y So Ezra ; 655, 
Neh.——V. 15. 6 eight, Ezra, Neh. (The Heb. 
terms resemble each other, and are confused here, as in 
v. 12..)—— Vs. 15, 16. y Wanting in Ezra and 
Neh. ; another proof that the writer had a different 
Heb. text before him. 
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